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TERMS: 


2.00 per annum, in advance. §$2..0 if not paid iy 
= ance. Postage free. Single copies & cents. 
All persons sending contrfoutions to THE PLOUGHMAF 
for use in its columns must sign their name, not 
ecessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
waste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, avd 
upon but one side. 


Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their experience, is solicited. Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
which will printed or not, as the writer may 
wis 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers at advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 


Entered as second-class mal matter. 
oer eee 


Farm Crops and Fruit. 


Hveing and haying will be pretty well 
mixed. There are a few pieces of June 
grass that in order to yield the best feeding 
qualities should be cut this week. Cut 
eacly. Such hay gives off a delicious odor 
that speaks well for the value it contains, 
but left to stand until it begins to look 
white, its value as a forage plant is greatly 
reduced. This I know from experience. 
The present hay crop would appear to be 
exceptionally heavy. Having made most of 
its growth without sunshine it is full of un- 
developed sap, and will require more 
sunny weather to give it the full nutritive 
qualities that good hay should contain. 

Help is very scarce and poor for the price 
that must be paid for it. Corn is up, but 
very small in growth for the middle to last 
of June. Potatoes look better and making 
some growth. Peas have made excel- 
lent growth and some fields of cabbage 
are growing fast. The cut-worm is in 
evidence in many fields of corn, beets, 
beans and other garden truck. Apples have 
set remarkably well and the outlook is for 
a large crop. Peaches have dropped consid- 
erably in some orchards; still, those that 
are left will be larger and finer than if a 
full crop had been growing. Some evidence 
of leaf curl is noticed in some sections, but 
to no great extent. The prospect for a large 
crop of plums is-in sight; the Abundance, 
especially, is at this time making a good 
showing. 

Strawberries are giving an abundant 
crop. We enjoy those of our own raising, 
they are so much sweeter and better flav- 
ored than those from the South, the 
Brandywine being a favorite with us; large 
and of excellent flavor, and I think more 
clear money can be obtained from one acre 
of strawberries than of almost any other 
small fruit. Thegreat trouble is to obtain 
pickers at the right time. Raspberries are 
also a paying crop, but need to be protected 
during winter by laying the vines on the 
ground with light covering of some kind, as 
they are not quite hardy. The Cuthbert is 
the best we have yet tried. They are quite 
large, having a good flavor and bear trans- 
portation quite well. 

(:rapes promise a good yield if the blos- 
som is an indication. The Concord is a 
favorite in this section and seldom misses a 
crop of well-ripened fruit. JoHN Fisk. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 

> 
The College Farm in June. 

The field day at Amherst, June 16, was 
attended by nearly five hundred people, 
well representing all sections of the State, 
fromthe Berkshires to Essex. Good sum- 
mer weather favored the visitors, the col- 
lege farm looked its best, and the pro- 
fessors kept things moving at a lively rate 
along the line of Secretary Ellsworth’s 
vrogramme. Yet the whole affair was very 
easy going and informal. The instructors, 
With the aid of the farm hands, went 
through the various operations, explaining 
as they went along, answering a steady fire 

{ yuestions and occasionally mounting on a 
box or eart in order to be heard to better ad- 
vantage. There were those among the large 

jience who had tried most of the special 
| ethods illustrated, and who now and then 

‘unteered a wurd or two of their own ex- 
perience, The fact that they were able to 

0 suggests thatthe number is fast in- 
easing of farmers who test and practice 
ich that is comparatively new in agricult- 

















TENT OR BOX FUMIGATION. 

fhe early comers were given a little ex- 

|. bition of tent fumigation under charge of 
f.C. H. Fernald. The tent was a rec- 
cular frame about ten feet high, covered 
‘ch building paper. Trees which could 
' be clipped back to go inside could not be 
ited, but according to Professor Fernald, 

‘' lid not pay to build larger tents, and for 
: trees spraying was advised. -The main 
ect was to kill the San Jose scale. The 

‘i nilgation must be done before the leaves 
start in the spring, but a worthless tree was 
pot through the operation for an object les- 
The diluted acid and cyanide were so 
«tranged that they were mixed by pulling a 
s‘ring after the tent was closed, thus avoid- 
‘ng danger from the poisonous fumes that 
«re quickly given off after the mixture takes 
place, By means of fumigations and sprays 
‘he San Jose scale has been nearly killed 
ont in the college orchards, but a few scat- 
tering specimens were found and examined 
ith interest by the fruit growers present. 
“ome announced their intention to examine 
‘heir orchards caretully now that they 
“new just what to look for. Somebody in- 
‘(ired about the ladybird insect recently 
‘ported to destroy the scale, but Professor 
Fernald said the insect had not turned out 
very well so far. The native ladybirds, 


Specimens of which he showed, were doing 


gvod work. For a few trees only Pro- 
fessor Fernald thought a convenient though 
costly spray mixture was two pounds whale 
oil soap to a gallon of water. 


SOME LIME AND SULPHUR MIXTURE 

was cooked in an iron boiler such as is 
sometimes used for boiling feed for pigs or 
chickens, and the method of applying it 
was shown, although, of course, such a 
mixture would not be used during the grow- 
ing season except by way of illustration. 
The station has published bulletins giving 
all needed details both for spraying and 
fumigation. Professor Fernald also showed 
how to make arsenate of lead by mixing in 
water four ounces arsenate of soda and 
eleven ounces acetate of lead, enough fora 
barrel of water. He remarked that the 
arsenate of lead could be bought ready 
made in powder or pulp form, and was gen- 
erally reliable. He preferred it to paris 
green, because it requires less stirring in 


was a collection of small grass illustrating 
scores of varieties, some common, but many 
little known. It 18 one of the most inter- 
esting collections of the kind. There was 
the fumiliar orchard grass, redtop, and 
several species of timothy, some early and 
some late. ‘*‘Ium ready to believe,’’ said 
Professor Brooks, ‘* that we can breed and 
change grasses by selection just as we do 
animals.”? There was the fragrant sweet 
vernal grass, the rank but coarse and nearly 
worthless Reed Canary grass, the fine blue 
grass, both Kentucky and Canadian, the 
low but thickly growing fowl meadow, the 
stocky Bent grasses, the drought-resisting 
broom grass and dozens of other kinds. 


A GREAT SHOWING OF GRASS. 

The visitors were inclined to linger, but 
were hurried on across the road to the 
grass fields mentioned in Professor Brooks’ 
grass article in the State June crop report. 
** It ’s too bad to let this crowd tramp into 





= 

world for skilled fingers, that here is the 
best opening for intelligent research, and 
that thé man who tills his farm by the best 
light of, the present age isto be master of 
the situation, because of that free, full lite 
in b with nature. 

“ Stop measuring the industry by the fail- 
ures, New England has been carsed by the 
cry of abandoned farms, while in every 
valley, ‘village and town there are aban- 
doned igdustries never mentioned. Ninety 
per , of the business men fail, while 
less than five per cent. of the farms are lost. 
More than ninety per cent. of the legal pro- 
fession .struggle fur a subsistence, yet the 
farm table is always loaded. The aver- 
age of your clergymen in some of the 
larger denominations is less than $400 
yearly, not encugh to cover rent, fuel and 
the products of your poorer farms. Dignify 
the industry and it will dignify the man. 





9 is not the study and investigation 


put 


ing milk, when cut as nearly as possible in 
full bloom. Asall of the grasses are not 
usually in condition for harvest at the same 
time, with proper managément, perhaps, 
requiring a little more time and labor, a 
farmer should be able to secure more of his 
crop at the best time than by taking the 
fields as they come. 

This year there will be a large amount 
of clover on the newly seeded fields, 
and this should be cut early. There 
is much more of the common red 
clover than there has been for the past 
two or three years, and it is so green and 
heavy it is feared there will be trouble with 
its falling down. This danger will be an- 
other reason for early cutting. This early 
cutting should also be followed with a good 
second crop, if the conditions are favorable. 
On many farms there are fields, or parts 
of fields, of what are called the wild or 
water grasses. These start early in spring, 

















LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
ST LOUIS, MO. 
JOHN CALVIN STEVENS Archit PORTLAND. ME 














MAINE STATE BUILDING AT 


he 


' 4 
THE EXPOSITION , ST. LOUIS. 


Made in Aroostook County of logs and intended to represent the great lumber industries of the hor Fg State. John Calvin Stevens, of Portland, the architect, made the design 


for the structure of the unique building that the people of St. Louis as well as the visitors.a with. A train of sixteen cars was needed to take it to St. Louis. 





mixture, does not burn foliage and shows 
on the leaves where spraying has been 
done. Those present wbo had used arse- 
nate of lead spoke favorably in regard to it, 
especially for potatoes. 
THE MAKING AND USE OF BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE 
was shown by Prof. F. A. Waugh, who 
used the 4—i—50 formula; four pounds 
fresh lime, four pounds copper sulphate and 
fifty gallons (one barrel) water. The force 
pump was placed through the bung-hole in 
the side of the barrel containing the 
mixture. This apparatus mounted on a 
cart was driven between the rows of trees. 
It required one man to pump and two others 
to handle the two lines of hose. Professor 
Waugh prefers the vermorei nozzle for bor- 
deaux mixture. The working of a power 
sprayer was shown, the spray being driven 
by compressed air stored by chain gearing 
attached to the cartwheels. The difficulty 
is that in spraying a crowded orchard the 
cart would not move often enough to keep 
up the air pressure, hence the machine was 
not considered satisfactory for general pur- 
poses. 

VISITORS TALK. 
The exhibition started more or less dis- 
cussion on spraying. Mr. Kinney of Worces- 
ter said that he preferred to buy the mixt- 
ure ready made, since with him labor, not 
material, was the main item of cost. Mr. 
Clark of Easthampton finds a saving in 
mixing his own sprays. He has rigged up 
a long tank holding several barrels on his 
spraying cart, finding the added quantity a 
convenience in his extensive orchard work. 
Mr. Bosshart of Westfield had applied 
spray mixtures in powder form with a 
powder gun and liked the plan for potatoes. 
THE DAIRY DEPARTMENT 
was the resort of those especially interested 
in handling milk and butter. Four or five 
leading kinds of separators were in opera- 
tion, also a pasteurizer, a Babcock test and 
other machinery. Prof. W. P. Brooks ex- 
plained briefly the principles of milk sepa- 
ration and pasteurizing. Any of the leading 
separators would do very good work, and 
selection depended mainly on vonvenience, 
cleanliness, durability, workmanship, price, 
etc. He wasin some doubt as to whether 
pasteurizing was so important or neces- 
sary as general care of the milk, but the pas- 
teurizer was excellent to renovate milk at 
creameries collected from a mixed lot of 
producers. From the dairy room the visit- 
ors briefly inspected the barn, live stock, 
etc., and then repaired to the dining hall, 
where a substantial meal was in waiting. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN GRASS. 

Soon after noon Professor Brooks con- 
ducted the visitors to inspect the grass fields 
which at this season are the star exhibit of 
the farm. The grass feature alone is well 
worth the trip to Amherst. The effect of 
lime was the lesson first in order. The 
plots were on upland as dry as any on the 
farm, but the increased growth of grass on 
the limed portions was at once noticed by 
the visitors. The lime. also favored an in- 
crease in the proportion of clover to a very 
marked degree. On one plot dressed with 
muriate of potash the lime had been less 
effective. “The muriate neutralizes part of 


the grass,’”’ said one. But Professor Brooks 
waved aside the objection: *‘ It’s your farm, 
gentlemen, carried on for your benefit,” 
said he, “and we wish you to see the grass. 
Weshall manage to cut it somehow. Follow 
me.”’ And the crowd surged into grass 
almost as high as their heads and wonder- 
fully thick and uniform. Every inch of 
ground seemed covered. The fields were 
drained, but still moist, clay loam, moder- 
ately sloping. Some which had been lately 
reseeded had yielded over four tons of hay 
tothe acre. These fields, as fully described 
in Secretary Ellsworth’s June crop report, 
are illustrations of the effects of various 
chemicals, manures and seed mixtures. 
Our illustration, for instance, shows a lux- 
uriant plot of cloveron land dressed with 
sulphate of potash, which agrees with clover 
much better than the muriate of potash. 
It is quite evident from inspection of these 
fields that decided changes can be made in 
the character of growth by use of different 
fertilizers, such as lime 01 ashes, some en- 
couraging the clovers, while others, like ni- 
trate of soda or stag meal, bring in mostly 
timothy or other grasses. In some of the 
fields the seeding mixture includes the tall 
fescue, which is a clean, bright-looking 
grass, of very tall and heavy growth, and of 
equal feeding value with timothy. It’s 
special value lies in its long life without re- 
seeding and its adaptability to moist land. 
It appears to be nearly as heavy a yielder 
as timothy at first, while the strong root 
system seems to insure permanence. Most of 
the reseeding is done in August by sowing 
the seed on corn fields at the last cultivation. 
The plan works well on moist land, but iu 
dry soil there might not be enough moisture 
for both the corn and the young grass. 
A PERMANENT MOWING. 
An interesting field was one which had 
not been plowed or reseeded for about 
twenty years, but was still producing large 
and increasing crops through annual top- 
dressing. It had been divided into sections 
for testing the various effects of different 
chemicals and manures. Slag meal, sul- 
phate of potash and nitrate of soda, mixed, 
appeared to give excellent results. The 
topdressing costs $5 to $12,and the crop 
looks about two tons. The heavy topdressing 
of chemicals seems to be driving out the 
weeds and daisies. ‘‘When I firstcame to 
the college,’ remarked Professor Brooks,‘‘a 
visitor noticed this field almost as white as 
snow with growth of daisies,and made the 
observation that then it would seem that 
something better than whiteweed ought to 
be grown on the State college farm. The 
field has not been plowed since, yet as you 
see the daisies have nearly disappeared.”’ 
HARNESS YOUR FORCES. 

From the grass fields the visitors hastened 
to the hall to attend Dr. G. M. Twitchell’s 
lecture entitled “‘ Harness Your Forces.”’ 
Said the speaker in part: ‘* The agriculture 
of the twentieth century needs to be keyed 
to a more explicit note. Ido not forget 
the toil, the difficulties, which huve encom- 
passed and still surround the farmer; but 
go sure as harvest. follows seed time must 
the agriculture of the next twenty-five years 
keep step with the industrial life or it will 
be lost in the great forward movement of 
the century. Your forces must be har- 





the lime,” the professor explained, ‘‘and a 
larger quantity is required. I prefer to use 
the sulphate rather than muriate.”’. : 

The next feature attracting special notice 





nessed for mastery if it is to be demon- 
poet, as it may be, that this industry 


which steadily builds up aherd as enno- 
bling as that which sustains a factory? The 
man who in the process of the years de- 
velops sucha herd, every one capable of 
producing ten thousand pounds of four-per 
cent. milk, is as greut an artist as he whose 
canvas is hung on the walls of the noted 
galleries. The captains of industry have 
been heralded by public sentiment, but not 
all of these giants of finance have added to 
the essential comforts of the world as have 
the men whose toilhas opened the door to 
the agricultural possibilities of the present 
season. The real captains of industry are 
not those who manipulate stocks and bonds 
but those who take the forces of nature and 
work them over for the blessing of man. 
In both cases these men succeeded only 
through the harnessing of their entire 
forces for the conquering of the obstacles 
in their paths. 

‘Agriculture as an ihdustry has been 
minimized until the scrubby oaks tell the 
story of neglected acres. Massachusetts 
has agricultural possibilities beyond the 
imagination of the most enthusiastic, but it 
will never pass the bounds set by its cham- 
pions. It is all false that New England 
must be given over to other industries. The 
heaviest burdens are those made by would- 
be friends. Harness your forces to make 
this the great agricultural State of the East, 
and the walls of your ‘college are not broad 
enough to hold the young men who will 
knock for admission and ask for the bene- 
fits of the thorough preparation possible 
here. as 

Ready for the Hay Harvest. 


Everything needed should be on hand in 
season, so there need be no delay when 
wanted for use. 
It looks now as if there would be much 
use for the tedder, a machine that should be 
on every farm where iarge crops of grass 
are made into hay. The grass crop prom- 
ises to be unusually heavy in some parts of 
the country, and as it has grown so quickly 
and with so little sunshine, it is in a very 
green, succulent condition and will require 
unusual attention to get sufficiently cured 
for the barn. The recent period of pleas- 
ant, sunny weather, of which we have had 
so little up to time of writing, June 8, will, 
however, be of much advantage in bringing 
the crop to a sufficient stage of maturity to 
harvest expeditiously and in the best condi- 
tion. . 
But the tedder will still be of the greatest 
consequence in hastening the curing of the 
crop. 





BEGIN EARLY. 


Of course every farmer would be glad to 
have his crop of hay well secured in the 
barn at the most profitable stage of growth, 
but on large farms this is a difficult thing to 
do. It should, however, be so managed 
that the bulk of the crop can be secured 
when in the best condition. This will re- 
quire good calculation on the part of'the 
farmer. Butto succeed in this work it will 
not do to wait until all of the crop is ready 
for the mower before commencing. It may 
be advisable to cut some portions of the 
crop a little early, before being at its best, 
rather than to suffer a considerable loss 
from deterioration towards the end of the 
harvest. 

it is now understood that the grasses gen- 
erally will make the best quality of hay 
for young, growing animals, and cows giv- 





offers as good opportunities as any in the 


grow rapidly, and if cut early, before be- 
coming tough and unpalatable, make a fair 
grade of stock hay. Left until late they 
are of Jittle value. If there are any pieces 
infested with the white daisy, thistles or 
other undesirable weeds, they should be 
sown early before the seeds mature and 
become scattered. 

Timothy and redtop are somewhat later 
in coming to maturity, and their harvesting 
can be delayed a little later, but these 
grasses will make the best quality of hay if 
harvested at the period of bloom. 

GRADING THE HAY. 


Every farmer with a mixed stock of ani- 


\mals should make different grades of his 


hay at harvest time, putting the different 
kinds into separate mows where it can be 
obtained for use when wanted. With our 
large, modern barns this can usually be 
readily done, and will be found of much 
convenience. The juice clover hay should 
be by itself for the calves and milch cows. 
lf there aie inferior grades put by them- 
selves for special purposes. This plan will 
be found much better than putting all kinds 
and qualities together and feeding in the 
same manner. 

Formerly it was thought advisable, if hay 
had not thoroughly dried, to scatter it 
around over the mows to keep it from 
hurting. Hay should not be put in the 
mow with external moisture on it, but the 
natural juices of grasses should not all be 
dried out, but, as far as possible, should be 
preserved, as this adds to the quality of the 
hay. It is now considered the better way 
to fill a mow as soon as possible and then 
shut away from the air. This is something 
on the principle of filling the silo and pre- 
serving the product. Hay should be suf- 
ficiently cured, but not overdried, as too 
much drying is an injury rather than a 
benefit. E. R. T. 

Franklin County, Vt. 
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The Substitute for Hay. 


In figuring on the corn crop of the future, 
it will be necessary to take into considera- 
tion the feeding value of the corn stalks. 
We have already realized the truth of the 
prediction made by some, years ago, that 
corn would soon partly take the place of 
grass for dairy and cattle feeding. With 
some progressive dairymen, pasturing is 
already considered out of date; it is a 
wasteful method, and waste of any kind is 
almost criminal. Hay may always be in 
demand in the cities for feeding horses. 
But it isa serious question whether corn is 
not a good substitute for it. 

Hay is inferior to corn stalks for feeding 
purposes, and now that wecan supply per- 
fect corn ensilage for feeding, we have no 
particular need for the pasture fields. We 
should plant the crops that will yield the 
most to the acre, and then we observe econ- 
omy in its highest sense. It is just as much 
waste to raise something that will produce 
less than another crop as it is to destroy 
something already produced. Hence for 
dairying purposes we need to raise corn in- 
stead of grass. An acreof pasture will not 





food required to support a cow through 
the growing months. One acre of corn will 
give the cow all the food it needs from the 
first of Julv to October. The difference is 
apparent. 





Corn gives more nourishment to the cow 


supply much more than one-fifth of the}. 


and cattle than pasture; it yields better re- 
turns upon the labor involved in planting 
and harvesting it. On the same piece of 
land corn raised for soiling will make four 
times as much green food for a cow as grass 
will. The ensilage is better liked, will give 
better results, and is cheaper than the dry 
fodder which we call hay. The ensilage 
ean be kept all through the winter and 
spring, and fills in the space completely be- 
| tween the harvesting of the corn until the 
new crop grows the following summer. 

In this new system of feeding we cannot 
entirely abandon clover. This is a crop 
that is essential to the maintenance of the 
fertility of the soil. A crop of it should be 
raised every season, und it will serve as 
good food until the new corn crop is ready. 
Allof the rest of the pasture land should 
be plowed up and planted with corn. Give 
the fodder corn a chance to gTow and 
develop; it should not be cut or fed until 
the ears are partly formed. In this way a 
dairyman gets more for his labor and land, 
and in the end makes more money. 

New Hampshire. W. E. FARMER. 
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Cow-Peas and Crimson Clover. 


I use these two plants bevause suitable 
for catch crops to sow in the summer in 
corn fieldsand to make something of a cover 
on Dare corn fields during winter, 1m addi- 
tion to being plants which are nitrogen col- 
lectors and furnisif either some pasture late 
in the fall or something to plow down in 
the spring to make humus or plant food in 
the soil. 

Black cow-peas were sown at the rate of 
14 bushels per acre in the growing corn just 
ahead of the cultivator at the last working, 
about July 1. Though the summers were 
cool and they were sown on clay, which is 
not good soil on which to grow them, yet 
they made a fair growth in the growing 
corn, but were killed by the first frost in 
October. After the corn and stover were 
removed, the stalks were pastured by cattle 
and the dry pea vines were greedily eaten 
by the stock, leaving nothing but the roots. 

Inthe spring these stalks were plowed 
for oats, and an excellent growth of straw, 
yielding forty bushels of oats per acre, was 
the result. Had the pea vines been left on 
the field without stock eating them, the 
yield of oats might have been better. 

A’ two-year clover and timothy sod with- 
outany manure or fertilizer had been turned 
under for the corn, although.the stalks 
were manured befcre plewing for *he -cats: 
The peas blossomed, but were sown too late 
to produce any seed, so I buy them of a re- 
liable seedsman at the market price. 

Crimson clover was sown ahead of the 
cultivator at the last cultivation of corn late 
in June, at the rate of four quarts or more 
per acre, and the first year I had a good 
stand which lived through the winter, and 
the stalks and clover were turned under late 
in April for potatoes, which yielded 250 
bushels per acre of good marketable tubers 

The second season when I tried crimson 
clover was very dry after sowing it, sol 
had a poor stand, which froze out during 
the winter. Yet I have seen good stands of 
it in this valley inthe spring, showing that 
it will stand the winter with us. 

I consider these two crops valuable as 
soil enrichers, where they can be grown 
successfully, and that can only be told after 
several trials, as one failure should not 
condemn them. J. NEWTON GLOVER. 
Vicksburg, Pa. 
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Kennebec County Notes. 


No rain to speak of has fallen in this sec- 
tion of the county for nearly three weeks, 
and the top of the ground is getting to be 
exceedingly dry. Too much rain in May 
and not enough in June seems to be about 
the situation. June isa critical month, and 
unless we have abundant rains soon the 
promised large hay crop will be cut short. 
Grass on newly seeded land and on all land 
in good heart will be a fair crop as the 
stand is thick and high, but on thin and 
partially worn-out soils the cut will be very 
light. Late-planted and late-sown crops 
are feeling the effects of this short, sharp 
drought most severely. 
The Baldwin apple treeafter it has passed 
its fortieth year cannot bear the strain of 
heavy bdearing followed by a unusually cold 
winter. Quite a number of my trees show 
weakness iu dead and dying limbs. They 
will need a good deal of extra care and 
nursing torecover. The Northern Spy is a 
profitable apple and a growing favorite with 
many. Wepicked and assorted 140 barrels 
of this splendid variety from less than 
twenty trees, and as soon as headed in bar- 
rels with paper pulps in both ends stored 
them in a cool cellar. They were opened 
ani repacked for market in April and first 
of May and shrank only thirteen barrels. 
They were sold in Boston and the majority 
sold for $6 per barrel. Some went from 
Winthrop in Juneand sold for $9 per barrel. 
What other apple will sell as well in the 
Northern belt. 
If I were to start in orcharding again I 
should confine myself to five varieties al- 
most wholly, viz., Baldwins, Roxbury Rus- 
set, Northern Spy, Gravenstein and King. If 
I added any other commercial variety, it 
would be the Rhode Island Greening. I 
would set them in blocks of one-haif to 
one acre each, in rows forty feet apart, and 
thirty-five feet apart in the row. I have 
just finished spraying and am doing more 
pruning than usual. The indications now 
point to a good crop of Baldwins and Bell- 
flowers, while Russets and Greenings will 
be light. May rain come soon. 

W. P. A. 
Granite Hill Farm, Kennebec County, Me. 








The first apple tree was brought from 
England to Massachusetts by Governor 
Winthrop in 1629. The present apple crop 
is estimated at one hundred millions of 
barrels yearly. 
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Dairy. 


Butter, Hay and Potatoes. 


Farmers here are selling large quantities 
of timothy at from $8 to $10 per ton, with, 
I am told, the average at the lowest figures. 
With exceptional years, we find by con- 
sulting the experiment stations, that if we 
go into the market to replace the fertilizers 
sold in one ton of hay that it will cost 
us more than $7,and for every ton of hay 
sold for $8 we are selling $7 worth of 
fertilizer, and it is nota hard problem in 
mathematics to discover the balance in 
favor of selling hay. We are getting but 
$1 aton for our labor of harvesting, press- 
ing and marketing. 

In contrast, I want to call your attention 
to work done by a young man in our town 
with a herd of thirteen cows, none of which 
are thoroughbreds, and merely an ordinary 
herd which averaged him $59.60 per cow 
gross, and the cost of grain was $17 per 
cow, leaving a balance of $42.60 for hay, 
pasturing and care, which was done with 
the aid of one hired man, which would 
have been necessary to carry onthe work 
of the farm of 150 acres. They milk 
at five o’clock in the morning and five 
o’clock in the evening, which madea day of 
twelve hours, with an hour fornoon. Al- 
lowing each cow to have consumed two 
tons of hay at $8, ora total of $16 for two 
tons, we have $26.60 remaining in addition 
to the $14 worth of fertilizer saved from the 
hay, also quite a portion of the $17 paid for 
grain, which will offset the pasturing, 80 
we can safely reckon a profit of $40 a cow, 
or a total of $520 for the herd of thirteen. 

My point is this, we can raise our pota- 
toes and in connection with it conduct a 
dairy, and work no harder than at present, 
and come out with more money at the end 
of the year. Better market the hay on our 
farms, thereby saving rather than buying 
fertilizer and save the cost of pressing and 
marketing the hay.—S. C. Thompson, Win- 
terport, Me. 








Heavy Milking Holsteins. 

The following is a summary of official 
records of Holstein-Friesian cows received 
and approved from May 16to June 8, 1904. 
All such records are made under the care- 
ful supervision of agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. At the late annual 
meeting of the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion it was decided that the butter fat 
should be given in these reports without the 
equivalent of finished butter. 

During this period forty-seven cows made 
seven-day records. Eight of full age aver- 
aged: Age,8 years 4 months; days from 
calving to commencement of record, 20; 
milk, 457.3 pounds; fat, 13.977 pounds. Ten 
four-year-olds averaged: Age, 4 years 7 
months 13 days; days from calving to com- 
mencement of record, 24; milk, 440.2 pounds; 
fat, 13.406 pounds. Eight three-year-olds 
averaged: Age,3 years 3 months 1 day; 
days from calving to conmencement of rec- 
ord, 22; milk, 353.2 pounds; fat, 12.706 
pounds. Twenty-one two-year-olds aver- 
aged: Age, 2 years 2 months 16 days; days 
from calving to commencement of ‘record, 
44; milk, 311 pounds; fat, 9.718 pounds. 
While none were very remarkable, all were 
well up to the high standards of the breed. 

The largest seven-day record of a full age 
cow was 17.432 pounds fat, from 499 pounds 
milk; the second in size was 16.794 pounds 
fat, from 548.3 pounds milk. The largest 
produced by a four-year-old was 15.658 
pounds fat, from 440.8 pounds milk; followed 
by a close second at 15.422 pounds fat, from 
440.7 pounds milk. Thelargest produced by 
a three year-old was 15.511 pounds fat, from 
365.5 pounds milk, the average quality of 
which was 4.24 per cent. fat ; a second closely 
followed at 15.234 pounds fat, from 384.4 
pounds milk, average quality 3.96 per cent. 
fat. The largest record of a two-year-old 
was 13.958 pounds fat, from 506.2 pounds 
milk. 

Three cows made thirty-day records. A 
cow of full age produced 69.297 pounds fat, 
from 2209.3 pounds milk; a four-year-old 
produced 60.076 pounds fat, from 1979 pounds 
milk; a two-year-old 55.709 pounds fat, from 
1954.7 pounds milk. 

Foreign Dairying. 

According to an American consular au- 
thority, the production of butter in Russia 
has been doubled in the last ten years. 
The progress has been particularly rapid in 
Siberia, where there are now said to be 608 
creameries or factories. It is estimated 
that Russia has ten million cows, produc- 
ing 350,000 metric tons of butter and cheese 
per annum. Denmark is credited with only 
1,050,000 cows, and with an annual produc- 
tion of sixty thousand tons of butter and 
cheese, great though the butter exports of 
that country are. Germany is placed next 
to Russia, with 8,950,000 cows and three 
hundred thousand tons of the two products 
named above. 
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Butter Nearly Steady. 

Supplies continue liberal and demand fairly 
good. Quotations hold practically unchanged 
in this market and also at most points North 
and West, buta slight decline in New York sug- 
gests an oversupply which may be felt at other 
points also. 

The droughty condition, now beginning to be 
quite severe in many dairy sections, will tend to 
keep down the make,and if continued long enough 
should operate toward arise. In some localities 
but little rain has fallen for weeks, and a long 
soaking storm is needed really to break the 
drought. We quote 184 cents as top price for 
best creamery, and 17} cents for corresponding 
quality of dairy butter. Some choice lots are 
bringing a little more, while others not quite 
good enough to grade as extra sell at 18 cents. 
Anything below first and extra sells slowly, 
consumers preferring the best when price is 
within reach. Box and print butteris in well 
balanced supply and demand, with prices steady 
as last quoted. 

The growth of butter making In the far West is 
shown by the fact that while in 1880 there were 
only two milch cows to the square mile in 
Nebraska there are now sixteen, with a produc- 
tion of $20,000,000 worth of butter in 1903, one 
creamery alone having paid out $2,250,000 to 
farmers in one year. Kansas is now a great pro- 
ducer, also the Dakotas, Nebraska, etc. Even 
the South is showing a tendency to produce its 
own butter, although formerly a great customer 
of the Northern dairy States. The increasing 
popularity of the system of small farm cream 
separators has a tendency to increase the out- 
put of butter, although it does not improve the 
average quality. It appears as if the make this 
year would be the largest ever known. The out- 
look is anything but encouraging for the ten 
million pounds or so carried over in cold stor- 
age from last year. It has small chance of 
competition with low-priced new butter, while 
the foreign markets do not seem to have an 
opening for it at any price. The legal decision 
against oleo ought to helpthe butter markets; 
the effect will be small in the face of the tremen- 
dous supply in sight. A long drought will, of 
course, lessen the make, and tend to affect the 
price favorably. Droughty conditions already 
prevailing in some parts of the country suggest 
such an outcome. But should good pasturage 
continue all through the season, indicatioas are 
that a low range of prices will continue for some 
time. 

Cable advices toGeorge A. Coechrane from the 
principal markets of Great Britain give butter 
markets as practically unchanged for the week. 








Greene, instructor in horticulture. 
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FARMERS’ FIELD DAY AT AMHERST. 
Prof. F. A. Waugh mounts the cart and explains how to make and use the bordeaux mixture. From photograph by Geo. 0. 
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See article, ‘‘ The College Farm in June.” 





The advance of Danish butter in Copenhagen 
four kroners has caused a somewhat steadier 
feeling as now that the tinning season is on in 
Denmark receipts of Danish will be light for a 
while. Finest Danish, 19} to 20} cents. Finest 
Irish, 184 to 19} cents. Finest Australian and 
New Zealand, 17 to 18 cents. Finest Canadian, 
17 to 174 cents. Finest Russian, 16 to 18 cents. 
American butter is very dull and quotations 
largely nominal. Foreign cheese markets are 
somewhat steadier owing to moderate re- 
ceipts from America and Canada. Finest Amer- 
ican and Canadian, 7} to 8} cents. 

Stock of butter and eggs in Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Company, June !8: Butter, 45,221 
packages; last year, 64,097 packages. Eggs, 160,- 
044 cases; last year, 167,207 cases. Stock of butter 
and eggs in Eastern Cold Storage Company, June 
18: Butter, 16,866 packages; last year, 19,379 pack- 
ages. Eggs, 2940 cases; last year, 4067 cases. 

Hgricultural. 

Potatoes Need Spraying. 

No one can now afford to raise potatoes 
without the use of the bordeaux mixture 
and a spray pump; we always spray twice 
and sometimes four times, according to the 
season. We use acommon force pump set 
in a kerosene barrel mounted on the front 
wheels of a lumber wagon, which requires 
two men to handle, one to drive the horse 
and the “‘ pump,”’ and tha other to handle 
the hose. This outfit will spray from three 
to four acres the first time when the tops 
are small, and from two to three acres after 
the tops are full grown. But in order to be 
effective the spraying must be done early as 
the mixture is a preventative, and not acure 
for the blight. We invariably mix paris 
green with the bordeaux mixture for the 
first application to destroy the bugs. 

This method of cultivating the potato 
crop I have adopted after years of experi- 
ments in all kinds of soil and under a great 
variety of climatic conditions. But in order 
to be successful 1t must be thoroughly done 
in every particular, the ridges m st be 
atraight and even and of uniform depth, and 
the harrowing both before and after plant- 
ing must be done at the proper times, in 
order to destroy the weeds and encourage 
the growth of the plants. 

This will makeall difference between suc- 
cess and failure, but if all the conditions are 
observed it is astonishing at how small a 
cost per bushel a large crop of potatoes 
can be raised besides patting the s»il in 
first-class condition for succeeding crops.— 
George Aitken, Woodstock, Vt. 
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Hogs as Scavengers. 


The benefit to be derived by the farmer 
from raising hogs comes from their eating 
waste products that would otherwise be- 
come a nuisance. Kitchen slops, the screen- 
ings from fanning milla and the waste from 
thrashing machines can all be utilized in the 
pig yard; while the use of hogs in connec- 
tion with beef production is frequently re- 
garded by feeders as the principal source of 
profit. If hogs are raised in connection 
with dairying, pork of the highest quality 
may be produced. 

Dairy byproducts, skimmilk, buttermilk 
and whey agree with hogs especially well. 
Skimmilk 1s especially valuable for pigs be- 
fore weaning and during the earlier stages 
of feeding after they are weaned. Its 
value with breeding stock is also very great. 
Whey is also valuable, though not so much 
so as skimmilk. It should be fed carefully, 
for large amounts given continuously will 
cause a sort of rheumatic lameness in pigs. 

Care must be taken in using hogs as scav- 
engers. A good deal of stuff that finds its 
way to the hog lot should go to the garbage 
bank. Deleterious substances, such as lye, 
soap, glass, nails, etc., are very frequently 
in city swill, and such swill has been 
known to prove fatal when fed.—J. S. 
Barns, Clinton, Pa. 
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Too Cold for Grass. 


We are very glad you are taking hold of 
the grass matter as the season advances. 
While there is plenty of water, it has been 
so cold the old fields are going to be in this 
vicinity very light, in fact, lighter than they 
were last year.. The conditions show the 
necessity of better work in the grass fields. 

Higganum, Ct. G. M. CLARK. 
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Breeding a Mutton Sheep. 


Now, is it possible for us to breed a 
sheep of the butcher’s ideal type and still 
retain the vigorous constitution necessary 
in a healthy breeding animal? I say no. 
Why? Because it is against the laws of 
nature. Inour flocks we must have head 
and neck, brisket, shank and side meat in 
order to get that strong constitution that 
it is necessary for the animal to pussess 
for the development of the more expensive 
cuts of the butcher’s ideal; and in order to 
bring the breeder and the consumer nearer 
one ideal it is necessary for us as breeders 
to see that our mutton sheep come as near 
the butcher’s ideal as is consistent, without 
impairing the constitution of our breeding 
flocks. 

In order to obtain these results we must 
see that our mutton sheep possess straight 
backs and under line, with the ribs well 











sprung, and a broad, thick loin with fall 


round quarters. Asa rule, a sheep possess- 
ing these points you will generally find 
evenly covered with flesh or muscle from 
crops to tail. A sheep that is unevenly cov- 
ered with flesh or is lumpy along the back 
always has a weakness of the muscles. 
Therefore we must edacate ourselves to see 
that our mutton sheep possess the evenly 
covered backs of muscle or flesh, and hav- 
ing that sensitive ‘* touch’ known to all 
govod judges, with full, round quarters, thus 
endeavoring to get as much of the higher- 
priced cuts as possible, without impairing 
in any way the constitution of our breeding 
flocks.—J. U. Duncan, Lewiston, Me. 
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In Southeastern Vermont. 


It is neighbors’ night at the Grange in 
this historic old town. Eight different 
granges are represented here. Walpole, N. 
H., Saxtons River, Grafton, Springfield, 
Cavendish, East Westminster, Ludlow, Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., with the Grange here making 
the goodly company of 270. There isa ten- 
miuute programme by each Grange, followed 
by refreshments and dancing, a pleasing 
sight and one that speaks much for frater- 
nity and the brotherhood of man as devel- 
oped by the Grange. Grass looks well, but 
the cold nights are not favorable for other 
crops. CHARLES A. FARNSWORTH. 

Rockingham, Vt., June 11. 

The Sweet Corn Pack. 

The corn pack is likely to be small this year 
unless the season proves more favorabie at the 
last end than it has thus far. The Maine farmers 
have had difficulty in getting good seed corn, and 
replantings have been necessary in numerous 
instances. Last year wasa short year in both 
Maine and New York, and estimates at present 
date place the figures at probably about the 
same as last year. The conditions in Maryland 
are more favorable than in the Nurthern States, 
but the crop is reported injured by recent unfa- 
vorable weather. The total pack of sweet corn 
last year was 4,600,000 cases, compared with 
4,200 000 cases in 1902, about five million cases in 
1901 and 6,400,000 cases in 1900, which was the 
ban ner year. 
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Hay Working Downward. 


Those who have been holding market hay in 
reserve seem at last to be realizing that a big 
new crop is coming soon and that lower prices 
may follow. The result 1s that in most of the 
markets hay is coming forward more rapidly and 
prices are weaker. Nearly all the Westera and 
Southern markets report heavier receipts and 
lower prices, with demand only moderate. The 
effect is first seen in the Southern markets be- 
vause the new crop reaches these localities 
earlier in the season and already beginsto cast 
its shadow before. 

Reports from New York, Ohio, Michigan and 
the lake districts indicate a very favorable sea- 
son with plenty of rain, and the prospects of one 
of the largest crops ever known, and contain. 
ing alarge per cent. of shipments of hay. The 
season of harvest is likely to begin early, and 
hay from the Northern and Middle States may 
reach the market as early as July 15 and prob- 
ably not later than Aug.1. Some dealers expect 
a repetition of the low prices of six or seven 
years ago when the top quotation was $15 and 
No. 3 sold from $7 to $8. 
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Produce Notes. 


Boston seedsmen report an unusually busy 
season with a big trade in seeds and bedding 
plants. 

The record-breaking Georgia peach crop is be- 
ginning toarrive at prices at New York averag- 
ing about $2 per crate. The quality is good, but 
as usual with big crops the fruit averages rather 
small size. 

The cauliflower crop on the south side of Long 
Island is reported a failure on account of mag- 
gots. Seed cabbage is planted largely in that 
section, butis said to be a partial failure this 
year. Brussels sprouts and another specialty of 
that part of Long Island are being largely 
planted. 

Boston fruit dealers have been badly taken in 
through the purchase of California cherries, 
which proved not up to sample. The importers 
stacked the boxes in the stations, with the boxes 
on the outside and corners especi lly fixed for 
inspection, while those in the centre were in- 
ferior. 

A bunch of asparagus, said to be the largest 
to be ever received at the Philadelphia markets, 
arrived June 17, having been sent by a truck 
grower in New Jersey. Its dimensions were as 
follows: Height eighteen inches, circumference 
3} feet, weight thirty-four pounds. It was sold 
to a restaurant keeper for $5. 
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Lower Potato Prices. 

Potatoes are down again after the bulge of a 
week or two ago, caused by the scarcity of old 
stock and the temporary shortage of new pota- 
toes. But new stock was rushed in from Vir- 
ginia and from various points in the Southwest, 
forcing prices down very fast. 

Good old potatoes are still in some demand. 
They are quotea about as high as the average of 
new stock, much of which is small and poor. 
Some Boston dealers actually quote old potatoes 
higher than new. 

At New York strictly choice, large, well- 
selected new potatoes are in good demand. The 
market is still burdened with medium and under- 
sized potatoes for which low prices have to be 
accepted. Old potatoes nominal, but few being 
in stock. 

Late reports of the potato crop indicate an 
acreage considerably larger than last year and a 
crop generally in good condition. Long Island 
growers who made a great deal of money from 
potatoes last year, expect the largest crop ever 
known iu that section. New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey also report large crops 











coming, but accounts from Michigan, Wisconsin 


and Minnesota indicate about the same prospects 
as last year at this time. Old potatoes are scarce 
and bring rather high prices. A certain class of 
trade must have old potatoes and will pay nearly 
the price of new stock. Foreign potatoes are 
practically all gone except a few in cold storage. 
The New Jersey crop is expected to reach the 
market about July 10. 


Uiterature. 


This story of the Nile is described as a 
romance of the Soudan, and in it the 
author, Florence Brooks Whitehouse, dis- 
plays a familiarity with the region in which 
the scenes of her novel are located and an 
imagination which is a valuable asset for 
any writer. There is first of atla prologue 
in which the fall of Khartoum and the 
death of Gordon is briefly but vivialy pre- 
sented to the reader. Among those who 
survived the massacre by the invading 
hordes, were two children, Niccoli and 
Helene, whose father,—a visionary Greek, 
—as well as their mother, perished with 
Gordon. These are two of the characters 
who reappear in the main story when Eli- 
nor Evarts, a Maine girl, and Randolph 
Glendenning of the British Army, her boy- 
hood lover, were renewing their romantic 
days under sunny skies along the Nile. 
At the Luxor races the two again en- 
countered a striking man whom Elinor 
had seen again and again during the few 
days she had been at Luxor. He was a tall, 
young man, with a melancholy face, with 
intensely black and commanding eyes and 
skin tanned toa light brown. It was Has- 
sen el Rahoud, Effendi (Gentleman). The 
Effendi continued to quietly pursue the fair 
American in a gentlemanly manner during 
her eventful sojourn in Luxor, until there 
came to light one day a note written by 
Niccoli Bouconvala, the Greek, which told 
of the fate which hung over him at Khar- 
toum, and imploring the finder of the mes- 
sage to care for his two children, whose 
mother’s sister was Mrs, Lena Warriuer 
Evarts of Fairhaven, Me., Elinor’s own 
mother. The Effendi—for he was the boy 
Niccoli, who was captured at Khartoum, 
was, therefore, Elinor’s own cousin. His 
sister, Helene, was subsequently iden- 
tified as Uarda, the fascinating inmate 
of the boy’s harem, who had so charmed 
Hugh Herford, an old chum who came 
to visit Lieutenant Glendenning, that the 
young man—he was a Unitarian minister, 
too—had been led to openly declare his 
love for thecharming hareemite. The woo- 
ing of Uarda by Hugh, which covers many 
of the chapters of the book, will amuse even 
the sentimental novel reader. Imagine a 
sturdy young clergyman of liberal faith en- 
countering on the outskirts of Luxor this 
beautiful girl, who, arrayed in her seductive 
hareem garments, but with her yaskmah 
removed from her face, was searching for 
her lost copy of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and 
finding it in the hands of the American. 
‘* Why dost thou stare so—dost thou not like 
me?” she asked, while the young clergy- 
man was recovering from his surprise. 
‘* And then she spread ber arms out reck- 
lessly and began to dance lightly before him 
inthe sunlight.’’ The next day, and the 
next and the next, we are told, Hugh stole 
away tothe same place. But as she proved 
to be the sister of the Effendi, and a cousin 
of Elinor’s, there was no reason! why they 
should not become as happy as Elinor and 
Randolph. A capital story, this, charged 
with Eastern atmosphere. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Price, $1.50.) 

Mary Stuart has been painted many times 
in story, song and drama, but nowhere 
with more individuality than in “ The 








Queen’s Quair,”” by Maurice Hewlett. Here 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots appears be- 
fore us a8 a woman who sinned through 
much loving, and who fell because she had 
the failings of nearly all the Stuart family, 
who had little of true dignity in their com- 
position, and were never leaders of men, 
if we except William, Prince of Orange, 
who was enough of a Dutchman to have lost 
some of the characteristics of his family. 
James I. of England, Mary’s son, was a vi- 
cious, pedantic fool, Charles I. an obstinate 
one, Uharles II. an unprincipled scoundrel, 
James II. a narrow bigot and Queen Anne 
not remarkably bright herself, though she 
lived in an era of great literary activ- 
ity, and was accounted good because she 
had no great temptation to be other- 
wise. But the mother, the grandmother, 
the great-grandmother and the great-great- 
grandmother of these reigning Stuarts was 
the most puzzling of them all in her lack of 
the qualities that should become a ruler, 
and from the day she left France for the 
troubled land of Scotland she seems to 
have made no wise move. She drifted to de- 
struction through her own failings and the 
ill direction ot those that had their own pur- 
poses to serve. Here was a woman who 
was the widow of a French King, and, some 
contended, the rightful heir to the throne 
of England, and the undoubted legitimate 
nheritor of the crown of Scotland, who 
was indiscriminate in the bestowal of her 
affections upon those beneath her. The 
six years of her turbulent life in Scotland, 
before she became Queen Elizabeth’s pris- 
oner, is set forth in Mr. Hewlett’s novol 
with a terseness and directness of style that 
is steadily impressive, and no words are 
wasted in long-winded descriptions. The 
movement is too rapid for that, but Mary, 
who was wheedled into a marriage with 
Darnley, and was the pliant tool of the Earl 
of Bothwel), her third husband, lives in these 
pages,—in her refinement and in her passion- 
ate womanhood—a creature to pity, whom 
fate had thrown intu the midst of a dis- 
turbed people, who had little sympathy 
with her or her religion. She was not the 
woman for the hour, as was her dominat- 
ing political cousin of England, and in her 
weakness she went to her inevitable doom. 
That she was nearly always the tool of 
others is made plain enough in these pages, 
and that she loved not wisely, but too well 
is also made distinctly apparent. She lack 
the somewhat masculine traits of some of 
the royal sisterhood, whose immorality was 
overlooked. She had the weakness of char- 
acter that the strong sons of the world 
despise, though she inspired love in many 
faithful hearts among her own sex. Both- 
well is the arch villain of the story, and he 
stands out vividly in his coarseness and his 
compelling gallantry. Bold, apparently 
good-natured, with no more morality than 
the brute, here he is, with all his imperfec- 
tions in colors, brilliant with the hue of 
truth. Darnley, too, is presented with a ve- 
racity that leaves no doubt of his vanity and 
e looks, the man who appeared better on 
orseback than on foot. hat a mate for 
his royal cousin who had hai already one 
weak spouse! Better would it have been 
if she could have remainedin sunny France, 
where at least her many accomplishments 
would have been appreciated. But she 
was like Hamlet, fortune’s fool, and she 
drifted to her sad ending, leaving behind 
her contentions that have never been settled 
since she laid her slender neck upon the 
block of the executioner. Saint or sinner? 
The latter this book would seem to indi- 
cate, though there is abundant charity for 
her lack of virtue. That Mr. Hewlett is 
a literary artist who has few equals in the 
field of English fiction, is abundantly shown 
in ** The Queen’s Quair,’”’ which tells the 
story of the loves of Mary Staart with con- 
summate skill. (New York: The Macmil- 
Jan Company. Price, $1.50.) 
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July Opens the Seasen ia the Meoun- 
tains. 

To go away from the city; to seek the shelter 
and protecting quietude of the country, where 
the singing of the birds and the vision of flowers 
and verdant pastures will infuse a new spirit in 
the soul and vigor in the body is the desire of 
every person seeking a resting place for the 
summer. Andin New England, the “summer 
playground ’”’ of America, the mountains take the 
firstrank. Among the “ White Hills,’? whether 
midst the rushing cascades and towering ledges 
of the Crawford Notch, or on the cloud-envel- 
oped summit of Mt. Washington; whether midst 
the natural wonders of the Profile region—the 
marvelous Echo Lake, or the natural sculpture 
of the Presidential cliffs; whether in the depths 
of the sylvan Cathedral Woods, or the peacefnl 
territory of the Intervale, there is a pleasure 
peculiar only to the White Mountains. 

Send six cents to the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for 
the beautiful portfolio of the choicest views in 
the mountains entitled ‘“‘ Mountains of New Eng- 
land.” For two cents, the descriptive book 
** Among the Mountains,” containing some choice 
lustrations of mountain scenery and sixty 
pages of interesting reading concerning the 
White Mountains will be mailed to any address. 














POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Te! 
Hew te De It, and All About Preat 
able Peultry Baising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make a 
Keeping Poultry; Poul Yards Howe 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting 
Hen and Incubation; atching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry fos 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Capesising Receipts and incubaters 
bas = Pangea —= ‘or ph yes ey ie 

en any ress on rec o enty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the Stes 


? WALNUT COUPARY, 








Bex 3354, Besten, Mass. 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle ang 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by thi, 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED Soap 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
No. 11 PORTLAND STREEY 
Boston Mass. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Associati,:; 
President—George H. Yeaton, Dover, N, 1; - 
—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 
Treasurer—Nicholas 8. Winsor, Greenville. }. , 
i tering and Transferring \,, 





H 8 for Se ——— 

gi.0; postage paid; Monthly M venty-Five ; 
le, good for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per LW: f:.. 

for extending pedigree to five generations, 3) ;,.. 


Duplicate certificates of either entry or tra; 

cents each. Double the above am — 

to Non-Members. ounts in each, ; 
erd Boo olume | to 14, may } ai 

te Treasurer—82.25 each, postage paid & 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. 1, 
ton, Putney. Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced ». 
try, 8. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. Advanced Kegis 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

Teo Members.—Males, $3; females, $1. D.))),,. 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers.j{ +. 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cent. ...¢ 

Non-Members.— Males, $5; females. 82. (), py né 
LA SI i 

e of sale, 50c ; ey 

tr All blanks furnished free. °°" ° MOPS. 31 

Life Membership, $25. 


Advance’ Register in charge of Supt. H« 
above, who will furnish all in ‘ee 
therefor. ‘ formation and ja: ks 

ress F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, v 0 
formation relating to Registration of Pieiente ; 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OF FICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK, 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


Blanks for Registering and Transf 7 ; 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter "Tos? 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
upon spp lication to the Secretary. . 

Fees for tering: To non-members, 82 each head 
male or female. To members of the Club, #1 each 

pe <a or female. All animals over two years 
old, ouble fee. For registration ofall dead ani. 
mals, $l each. Imported animals, 825. 
—a ee see, if presented within 4 
e of delivery. 8 
i jatver 9 days, Sleace. ry ransfers presented 
rice of Her egister, $1 per Single Volume. B 
ter Tests of Jersey Ei pe including as teste ne 
ss Ry the ~- to Aug. 1, 1 
vate Her ecord, pages. cloth, leath 
back and corners. $2.’ Pocket Herd Record. lop 
page-, flexible leather, 50 cents. 
Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15 





898, 82 per volume. 


The By- aws of the Club, giving full rules to be f. 
lowed in securing registration : ame 
mailed free on app ension — nn 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lie 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 

ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 








R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of th 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Establishea 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin. 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, Ill. 





Champien Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re 
— Royal Hero and imp. Scotch Pine. Resi 

ence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. 


(AMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Mauage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care 1 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding au 
‘Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bencl, 
Washing-and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Ty)", 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, every (ins 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustrations 
from life. “My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” “ Rats.” 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘Her Wants Supplic!. 
“ Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” * A ¢ 4! 
Story,” * The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are +» 
ie tales. The volume,aside from Deine «: 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a delightful <1!" 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

‘No author could be more justified in speakins 0 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than 
las. James appearing as an expositor of [i 











pe: J 

Ang3¢a, for thousands of beautifu gpa 
these lovely creatures owe not only their exister™ 
vue tneir excellence, tothe skill, care and knowles 
of this well-known breeder. The book conti 
much useful information as to the diet and cenr' 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispens« 
«ny Owner of one of the valuable and beauti! 
mals.””"—Vew York Vogue. : 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospe' 
breeders of Angoras will find this book inter 
reading.” — Country Gentleman. ; 

* Those who are lovers of cats will find much ¢! 
interesting and instructive in this book. . 
Education, Minneapolis. - 

** It seems to us a book which those who are | 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, ! 
Dumb Animals, Boston. p 

“It is a useful volume, both for the owners | 
Angora and other cats. If is tastefully bow! 
fully illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicas 

~ highest authority, exceeding!) « 
tatateg, full of facts, beautifully {lustrated. 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. ae 

Price, postpaid, 1.35. For sale by bookselle 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
230 Washington Street. Boston, M:-- 
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oultry. Gorham, Reed Corners... 29-0c 
poultry Gouverneur, Gouverneur... Aug-30-Sept.2 | Woodstoc or grep mtinston..........Sept. 2,22 
F E Preserving. Herkimer, Herkimer... . =. Sept. 12-15 + No. Woodstock.......____...._.. Sept, 12-14 
or Egg 9 Hornelisvill, Hornellsville.......- Aug. 2 Sept. 2 PENNSYLVANIA. 
some interesting information is published Jefferson Watertown.........______.__.. Sept. 20-23 yaaa Allentown............._..._.. - Sept. 20-23 
py 1 Bavarian cv-operative dairy society for nontgomery. Fonds..................... Aug. 29-Sept.1| Beaver, Beaver Fale a emp 
Ltt Sd || Se 9 
the preservation of eggs by means of sili- Gemie-aee 7 Bedford, Bedford... ute yet 
+o of potash, from which the following is Oneonta, Oneonta.___.___. io aaenen cee aa cena Reading -.............._... -.--- OC. 47 
extracted: “* The best means for preserv- Onondaga, Phenix... Sept. 20-23 | Rutien Bunce eo -.. Sept. 20-23 
‘ne eggs, from spring up tilltheend of the Ontario, Canandaigua........ ................. Sept. 5-17 | Carbon, Lehighton... Aug, poy 
b lacin them in silicate of Orleans, Albion....__-. _-.........__..__...... Sept. 15-17 Cente: ig SG eat a Aug. 31-Sept. 3 
scumn, 18 ‘ y Pp & Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg _......._..____...... Sept. 5-8 Clart = Clarion......... wre eneeenns nee ----O0t. 4-7 
.ash, which is dissolved in water, the Oswego, Fulton... 2... eee Sept. 13-16 } aoe he sek ig eee Sept. 6-9 
portions being one quart to from eight Otsego. Cuoperstown ......... .............-- Sept. M2? eae ee 
} Palmyra, Palmyra ng | Cowanesque Valley, Westfield... Sept. 13-16 
;. ‘en quarts water, this being sufficient for Prattsburg, Pratteburg......_........ Sent, inte | Crawford, Cambridge Springs <3. Aug. 2-25 
,. preservation of one hundred to 150 eggs, Queens-Nassau, Mineola... sue nw jc Cariisle........-_...__........... Sept. 2-30 
4 -ording to size. Rensselaer, Nassau...-.... ee... Sept." | Dayton a eave 5 ae ee 
The eggs to be preserved should be placed Rensselaer, West Sand Lake.........._.___ Sept. 18-16 Ebensburg. —  .. oe 
in earthen or wooden vessel, whic# savaauana Ghacee saempadip eat ¢ Grats, Gratz _______.. . eo ee 
.) ould be quite clean and sweet-smelling. Rockland, Orangeburg... j--slrchle e Sept. 13-16 
» glass solution (silicate of potash) is Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek . awa, *~ 
‘slowly poured in until the eggs are Saratoga, Halston Spa Aug. 40-8ept.2| Jefferson, Brookville... --~“Awg.aw sete 2 
» covered. Should any eggs float on the Schoharie, vom leo ggay eeu ey a ro pe Junieta, Port Royal... awe --n- Sept. H-16 
ice, they should be removed and used Seneca, Waterloo... 02.1 aept. 21-29 ee nrocene asenav one MGC: 20-80 
ce, for though they may not keep long, Silver Lake, Perry._.................-----..--. Sept. 26-28 | Lawrence, Newcastle 277 S0bt 80 
may, nevertheless, be immediately Suffolk, Riverhead... ........................ Sept. 13-16 | Lebanon Lebanon ana ye 
, Sullivan, Monticello._______ Aug. 23-26 , ie a ----- Aug. 31-Sept. 2 
ized. When the vessel is full, it is placed Tioga Northern, Newark aie... 23-25 Lehigh, Allentown _..._____. ------------ Sept. 20-23 
‘he eellar, either upon the ground or in Tioga, Owego......_. ods salnichioian sg po nee aan Lhlgrebincemeamemmnemene 9 
other fresh place, provided it be care- ei pone ben Kspues tances edits sone Aug. 30-Sept.2| wercer,stoneboro...__ ce eae oe 
y covered over with wood. In the carry- bn acl Wu yet Mercer Central, Mercer... Sept. 13-15 
out of this process, which is simple and Wyoming. Warsaw... “Sept 6-17 Mine anny Middletown....................Sept. 6-10 
ap, It is important to bear in mind not Yates, Penn Yan... .........-...---...-. -.. Sept. 20-23 Milton’ i mamma <n ee 
t: place into the solution eggs morethan a VERMONT. Monroe, Stroudsburg. .._.__. Aug. 2e-Sept. 3 
week old; the eggs should be perfectly Addi fddlebury.__..--..-.. 2. _--. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Muncey Valley, Hughesville.....____________ Sept. 20-23 
clean, as the result of thorough washing ; ee jiandee  —-----—-—----Sore. -s 
“pe . nti . Windsor, Woodstock -_.._-.-.....--..---- 22. Sept. 20-22 ° coae soos non --ee----------------Sept. 28-30 
t] solution must entirely cover the eggs; Winooski Valley, Waterbury ...._._.. Sept, 6-8 | Perry, Newport... Sept. 20-28 
soluble glass should be of excellent Punxsutawney, Punxsutawney_.___.._______ Aug. 23-27 
i MASSACHUSETTS. Smythe Park, Mansfield._...__.____._________ Sept. 20-23 
"6 . 3 -_ Barnstable. Barnstable___.__....._.. .... Aug. 30-Sept. 1 | Sullivan, Forksville_........--.- ==) 
en _ oe -_ “~ — — Middlesex North Lowell ..-.._....-..-.__.. Sept. 1s, 17 | Susquehanna, ie “tae 
ments in t is irection, the above-men- Nantucket, Nantucket -_-.-.-.....---.-.-..._- Aug. 24, 25 | Troy, Troy ._....-.......-.._.......-....-. -...Sept. 13-16 
1oned authority concludes: ** Of 2950 eggs Plymouth, West Bridgewater _.____.____..__. Sept. 14, 15 | Union, Burgettstown __.._-_......._-_- Oct. 4-6 
placed into this solution in April of last se aaa ween anen enna cone cnn enee Ber: baarecsntog oad ew ae Sept. 13-16 
2 wie é " ster, LSE yoming, Tunkhannock..___._.___. ______.. Sept. 14- 
year, seven only were doubtful in the fol Worcester East, “linton.....____._...__.____ Sept. 14-16 | York, York. me fox 
lowing December, though even these were . tim a... <A. aa — 
suficiently good to warrant their being im- Worcester West, Barre...........----.....-- Sept. 29,30 | ~~ en —aemee o 
mediately used. A portion of the eggs im- BUILDINGS OF THE POULTRY FARM OF J. C. FISHEL & SON, HOPE, IND. MAINE. Send for our Horse Goods Cata- 
mersed in April, having been left in the so- m ’ Androscoggin, Livermore Falls -..............Sept. 6-8 ’ 
ntion until the spring of this Mr. Fishel writes: “Our farm at Hope, Ind., includes fourteen yards, each with ample range for a breeding flock, runs averagin Androscoggin Valley, Canton... Sept.20-22| !0gue. It’s the best horseman’s 
lution until the spring Fen, Oe from one-quarter to one-half acre, sown with blue grass and well shaded by fine t The illustrati ide style Aroostook North, P Is} Sept. 13-15 boo 
served in an excellent nner. ~hall ’ well shaded by fine trees. The illustrations give an idea of the general style ee orth, Presque Isle... ........... Sept. ’ . 
uae be attend tak Ahaeune presen b. = mean ie of ee bui’dings. The breed is White Wyandottes. Our stock was selected to represent the breed at the Model Poul- ee Sane wan enee a nnee en en enn e some Aug. 30-Sept. 2 hand k that’s published. It 
shi . ry Farms in the St. Louis Exposition. They won sevent ; > ventral, Waterville .....---.-.......... ......-Sept. 20-23 
y po: y een prizes out of twenty-one entries at the last State Poultry Show at Indian peur nor Sly pin meagan ee brings the. store close to every 


be taken from the solution until the time 
when they are to be used. When they are 
to be boiled (and hence, naturally, in their 
shell), they should be pierced with a needle, 
as, if this is not done—the air not being 
able to find an outlet owing to the pores 
having been stopped up by the silicate— 
the eggs will burst. lt goes without saying 
that the eggs should be washed before being 
employed.’”? Other experimental processes, 
we are informed, did not give such satisfac- 


tory results. 
ee 


Keep Good Poultry. 

There are aS many reasons why pure- 
blooded fuwls are to be preferred to mon- 
grels or scrub stock as there are reasons 
why every prosperous farmer or gardener is 
so careful in selecting his seeds to plant. 
His experience has taught him that the best 
is none too good. 

It is tothe farm breeder’s interest to ac- 
quaint himself or herself with the compara- 
tive qualities of the more desirable breeds 
of fowl, as it has been for their interest in 
selecting their farm seeds, and when con- 
vinced of the greater excellence of the pure- 
blood poultry dispose of the present scru> 
stock andreplace them with some particu- 
lar breed or variety of fowls that is thought 
to be the most suitable for the farm. In 
farming as in every other business, the 
greatest possible profit isthe object sought 
for,and as the farm poultry with proper 
care and management is more profitable 
than any other branch of the farm with the 
same amount invested, they should receive 
their share of consideration and attention. 

The best breed for the farmer in New 
England is some general-purpose fowl, such 
asthe Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, Rhode 
Island Whites or Rhode Island Reds. 
Either of the above breeds will lay from 
nine to twelve dozen eggs per annum, the 
average price per dozen being about twenty- 
one cents, would give you from $1.89 to 
$2.52 per hen; the cost for feed per hen is 
about $1; this leaves a profit of eighty-nine 
cents to $1.52 perhen. The eggs and dressed 
poultry from the thoroughbred poultry are 
more uniform in size and color than they 
are from serub stock and will always de- 
mand a better price. 

One would hardly believe that persons 
who appear intelligent in most matters per- 
taining tothe farm and farming would have 
such erroneous and absurd ideas of pure- 
blooded poultry. I have had parties argue 
with me that the scrub or common stock 
were very much better layers than the thor- 
oughbreds, and were also more healthy and 
hardy, less subject to disease and that the 
chicks grow faster, and that they made bet- 
ter poultry. Such statements as those cited 
are made through lack of experience with 
the pure breeds, and through absolute ig- 
horance of their qualities and character- 
istics. In the past twenty-five years I have 
gone over the ground probably about as thor- 
ough as any man in the State of Rhode Island, 
and have made about all the crosses that 
could be made, and with the exception of 
one cross, the origin of the Rhode Island 
Whites, the pure bloods in every case 
proved the most profitable. They are not 
only the most profitable for poultry and 
fees for market, but there is sometbing 
about them that is fascinating to the gen- 
fra! observer, and they will always com- 
land @ better price than the ordinary 
scrub at any time that you wish to dispose 
o! your stock. With my system of keeping 
4t-cord of the cross breeds as well as the 
thoroughbreds, I can assure you that the 
above statements are facts. 

-akefield, R. I. J. ALONZO JOcoY. 
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Practical Poultry Points. 


’ lessen care in rearing the chickens, 
ru. iproof brood coops with hinged fronts 
are advised when the chickens are brought 
Up Sy hens, or movable houses and indoor 
Siooders when artificial rearing is em- 


} 
‘ 





© Canadian Department of Agriculture 
an inost of the Montreal exporting firms 
aris year packing their chickens into 
vy | \lerent sizes of shipping boxes. These 
sare made suitable forchickens weigh- 
ilk om 2k to 54 pounds each. The pre- 
fer: dressed weight for export chickens is 
four pounds. 

ver should be cut in good time, cured 
: without dew or rain on it, and may 
‘ured in gunny sacks or otherwise until 


. ~useded, We run it through the cutter 
oa en wet or steam it over night, then 
ad ‘ran, meat, bone, salt, etc. Do not 
“sip the clover, Better waste some rather 
‘ha that the hens should not have enough. 
_‘-e-tenth of the shell is lime. Your egg 
she s must be heavy if you would holda 


choi-e market. You can well afford to buy 
; “'or shell at seventy-five cents per hun- 
‘e! pounds if you sell it at sixteen cents 
~ ound, and that is what you do in the 
"ge Dusiness, 


me “tY one admits that the growing ani- 
“et ‘equires bone-building material to give 
‘m strength of limb. Many, however, im- 
ae that the hen old enough to lay eggs no 
onger needs this kind of supply. The hen, 


apolis.” 





however, is the best judge, and the euger- | 
ness with which the laying hen will turn 
even from grain to pick up fresh cut bone, 
or even dry bones, is the best evidence that 
she needs it in her business. 


In fattening chickens for export, Mr. 
Hare of the Ontario station stated that a 
palatable mash was necessary, and also one 
that would produce a white-fleshed chicken. 
Satisfactory fattening mashes were: Ground 
oats (coarser hulls removed); equal parts 
ground oats, ground barley and ground 
buckwheat; two parts ground oats, two 
parts ‘ground buckwheat and one part 
ground corn. All the fattening mashes 
should fbe mixed with sour skimmilk or 
buttermilk. The time for fattening should 
be twenty-four days. The chicken should 
be starved thirty-six hours, and killed by 
breaking the neck. They should then be 
placed on shaping boards to make them 
more plump, and after being cooled for 
twenty hours, packed into the one-layer 
box, holding one dozen chickens. They 
should not be packed unti: they have been 
allowed to cool for twenty hours. 


In rearing chickens, the requirements are 
that they mature early; that the cost of 
gain in live weight is low, and that they re- 
quire the minimum amount of care. To 
have the chickens mature rapidly, a proper 
type of breeding fowls should be obtained. 
This type consists of fowls of medium size, 
and broad and blocky in shape, like the 
Plymouth Rock and Wyandottes. The 
chickens should be frequently fed, and a 
sufficient quantity of food given each time 
to satisfy them. To keep the cost of feed 
low, it was recommended that mashes for 
the principal part of the ration, and that 
animal food be included in them. An un- 
limited grass range is desirable after the 
chickens are three weeks old. 








Fresh Eggs Slightly Higher. 

Receipts continue large and ;demand is slack- 
ening somewhat. Nearby stock, however, is so 
much better than eggs shipped from the West in 
hot weather that the price is upa cent a dozen 
or so for best grades. Western eggs except for 
best lots are dull and weak. 

At New York the market proceeds with 
warmer weather, rather a quiet trade and a 
generally unchanged situation. Receipts fall off 
very slowly and are still beyond the current con- 
sumptive requirements. Many lots are being 
forced Into cold-storage houses where the accu- 
mulations are already excessive, but the move- 
ment in this way seems to be about enough to 
hold values where they are. Most sales of West- 
ern eggs are in range of 15}to 17 cents and the 
quality must be very choice to reach the outside 
figure, although for certain marks of closely 
graded and candled Northern stock one-half 
cent more, and very rarely one cent more, for 
extra Michigan is obtained. 

Eggs are still going into storage, and it looks 
now as if the total amount would exceed that of 
last year by some five hundred thousand cases. 
Boston has been rather cautious and puts away 
only about the same amount as last year, but 
Chicago and New York are far ahead, Chicago 
alone having put away two thousand cases more 
than at this time last year. Quality of storage 
eggs is now much poorer than early in the sea- 
son, but dealers are still buying them for storage 
on the theory that they can buy them a little 
cheaper and sell them at a profit early in the fall, 
keeping them in storage only a short time. There 
is, of course, some risk in this operation, as a 
warm fall season with continued low prices 
would cause a loss on such stock. The demand 
for current use 1s still good, although not quite 
up to that early in the season. 





Poultry Dull. 

Reported for thispaper by S. L. Burr & Co.: 
‘“‘The extremely dull movement on fresh-killed 
poultry continues from the time of our last letter 
to you. We think the movement is unusually 
slow for so late in the season. Generally at this 
time the supply from New England points is con- 
sumed ilargely by the summer resorts in New 
England, very little of it coming on to our mar- 
ket, but receipts forthe past week or ten days 
have been heavier than we have knownthem for 
some little time, showing that the demand from 
summer resorts up to this time has amounted to 
very little, but after the first of July we shall see 
quite a radical change in that respect. This will 
stimulate the demand for fresh arrivals and give 
us probably a more active, healthy market. We 
quote you market as follows: Fowls, if choice, 13 
cents, vossibly a fraction more if extra fine; old 
rousters, 10 cents; spring chickens, 25 to 30 cents ; 
fancy roasting chickens, 25 to 30 cents. The mar. 
ket on Western stock is considerably easier; 
fowls selling generally at 124 cents, old roosters 
9cents, Western springs at 20 to 21 cents and 
fresh-killed turkeys 15 cents. We anticipate no 
special change in the conditions on fresh-killed 
poultry for next week.” 

At New York available supplies of fresh-killed 
fowls are fairly liberal, a good many delayed lots 
coming in late Wednesday morning, and with 
very little demand except for a few lots to freeze, 
the feeling is weak and irregular. Western 
brotlersare plenty, quality generally undesirable, 
most lots running small and prices weaker and 
show a wide range. Long Island spring ducks 
sell slowly and prices a shade lower. Tame 
squabs are more plenty. Frozen roasting chick- 
ens and broilers in fairly wctive demand, but 
little interest in other frozen poultry. Live 
fowls are in large accumulation, very dull and 
weak. Spring chickens held about steady, but 
selling slowly. Roosters dull. Turkeys in light 
supply. Ducks and geese unchanged. Live 








pigeons lower. 


borticultural. 


Marketing Small Fruits. 
RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES AND CUR- 
RANTS, 

These fruits are seldom seen in our mar- 
kets except in the quart strawberry basket, 
shipped in the thirty-two-quart crate. The 
red raspberry is in sume cases sold in the 
large pint basket, in which it keeps in a good 
condition longer than in the quart basket, 
yet the latter is almost universally used in 
New England. The currant in some mar- 
kets 1s sold in the ten or twelve-pound “‘ dia- 
mond ’’ market basket and is then sold by 
the pound, but the quart basket in thirty 
two-quart crates is much the more satis- 
factory. 





THE STRAWBERRY. 

The quart basket is the universal pack- 
age for this fruit. It 1s shipped in the 
thirty-two-quart crate, in four layers of 
eight quarts each. This number of baskets 
makes a good package to handle, but oaly 
the top layer of fruit can be seen on raising 
the cover, and if the remainder of the pack- 
ageis to be inspected, each layer must be 
taken out basket by basket. Another ob- 
jection to this package 1s the frail construc- 
tion of the flats that separate layers of fruit. 

The ‘ Marshall’? crate or carrier has 
none of the above objections. It holds 
twenty-four quarts all in one layer, so that 
whea the cover is removed all of the fruit 
can be seen at a glance. The bottom of 
this carrier is made of slats, the top being 
closed with acleat about six inches from 
each end. The cover is kept in place by the 
ends of the cleats, fitting into slots on the 
sides. It is easily removed, and yet will not 
come off by ordinary handling in transpor- 
tation. It is made of birch pine, costing 
from twenty cents to thirty cents, and is 
returned by the dealer or paid for at the 
end of the season. 

The price obtained for strawberries, as 
with all other fruits, depends largely upon 
quality, many growers making two grades. 
The grading, where men and women of 
good judgment are employed as pickers, 
may be done in the field, two baskets being 
carried, one for the No. 1 fruit and the 
other for that of second quality. Other 
growers who employ children to do the pick- 
ing have the fruit carried to the packing- 
shed, and there each basket is carefully 
turned out and sorted. All berries above 
one-half or three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter, of perfect form and color, go as 
No. 1, and all other sound berries as No. 2. 

Northboro, Mass. S. T. MAYNARD. 
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Flowers and Fruit Exhibit. 


The annual rose and strawberry show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society was held in 
Boston Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. 

Prominent among the fruit exhibitors was 
Miss E. Jackson Clark of Pomfret, Ct., who had 
an exhibit of potted fruit trees at the head of the 
main exhibition hall. This exhibit was remark- 
able for the smallness of the trees and the large- 
ness of the fruit. There were apples, pears, 
nectarines, plums and peaches, and the collec- 
tion was doubly interesting because of* the fact 
that it is the ‘irst of its kind ever shown in the 
hall. Also for the first time this exhibitor, 
through her gardener, John Ash, showed 
@ mammoth grape, called the Diamond Jubi- 
lee, one bunch of which was shown with sev- 
eral of the Black Hamburg variety. The vine 
which produced this single bunch of this new 
variety was started on Jan. 15, which most fruit 
culturists will consider but a short time in which 
to getthe product to such a state of perfection. 
Some remarkably large and _ luscious-looking 
strawberries were exhibited by George E. 
Wheeler of Concord, George V. Fletcher of Bel- 
mont, M. Sullivan of Revere, 8S. H. Warren of 
Weston, Wilfred Wheeler of Concord and I. E. 
Coburn of Everett. Mr. Fletcher also showed 
some tempting baskets of cherries. 

Of vegetables there were the usual varieties, 
including lettuce, cucumbers, beets, cabbages, 
rhubarb; and the principal exhibitors were 
George D. Moore of Arlington, Varnum Frost 
of Belmont, A. F. Hartshorn of Worcester and 
Warren W. Rawson of Arlington. In this same 
room was an exhibit of three varieties of pinks 
shown by Peter Fisher of Ellis, which includes 
all vases of the Mrs. M. A. Patten, the Nelson 
Fisher and the Enchantress varieties. 

The rose exhibit was a leading feature. The 
principal rose exhibitors were Sarah B. Fay of 
Wood’s Hole,whose exhibit is the most extensive, 
both in number and variety, and included a new 
deep maroon rose called the J.S. Fay; Edward 
A. Clark of Jamaica Plain, whose gardener, Wil- 
liam Riggs, also included some fine specimens of 
gloxianias and maidenhair ferns, both of which 
quite filled the platform in the lecture hall; Mrs. 
E. A. Wilkie of Newtonville; Mrs. Foote of Mar. 
blehead, who is an enthusiast on rose culture; 
Mrs. Gill of Medford, who showed one hundred 
bottles of choice varieties; Peter Cairns of Wal- 
tham and W. J. Clemson uf Taunton, whose col- 
lection jof Mme. Gabriel Luizets made a beauti- 
ful showing in delicate pink. 

— One of the most, if not the most successful, 
convention ever held by the members of the 
National Hay Association was that which came 
toaclose in St. Louis, June 16, after a three 
days session, beginning on Tuesday. It was the 
eleventh annual meeting and far surpassed that 
held in Chicago in 1903, which up to that time was 
regarded as the association’s banner year. The 











number of members in attendance was upward 
of five hundred and represented the organiza- 
tions of about twenty-one States. The election 
of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: First Vice-President, H. G. Morgan of 
Pittsburg, Pa., was promoted to the presidency; 
D. Menifee of Kansas City was elected first vice- 
president and H. W. Robinson of Greenspring, 
O., as secretary, while P. E. Goodrich of Win- 
chester, Ind., was re-elected for the fourth time 
as secretary and treasurer. The executive com. 
mittee comprises John L. Dexter of Detroit, W. 
P. Devereaux of Minneapolis and George T. 
McComb of Lockport, N. Y. Toledo was selected 
as the next meeting-place in 1905. 

—— Mowers and reapers contribute about one- 
half of the total exportations of agricultural im- 
plements from the United States, while plows 
=a supply about one-sixth of the 
total. 

—tThe Pennsylvania dairy and food commis- 
sioners have been bringing suits against dealers 
who sell meats and other foods treated with 
chemical preparations used as a preservative. 
From fifty to one hundred suits were brought at 
on and others are under way at Pitts- 

urg. 

——Live-stock traftic at Chicago last week was 
the smallest in the month, aggregate arrivals 
amounting to 263,531 head, a decrease of 38,394 
from last year. 

——Grain receipts of all kinds at Chicago last 
week were 3,887,737 bushels, a decrease of 1,402,- 
904 from the previous week, and 1,300,25! under a 
year ago. The IUllinois Central led in tonnage 
with twenty-five per cent., Burlington carried 
twenty-two per cent., Rock Island thirteen per 
cent , St. Paul ten per cent., and balance divided. 
Flour arrivals increased 44,590 barrels, and the 
Burlington led in the deliveries. The North- 
—" was second, and Great Western was 
third. 

——Exports from the United States to Canada 
will be larger in the fiscal year about to end than 
in any preceding year. Repor s just prepared by 
the Department of Commerce and _ Labor, 
through its bureau of statistics, show for the ten 
months for which figures are already received 
total exports to Canada amounting to $104,000,000, 
against $98,000,000 in the corresponding months 
of 1903 and $89,000,000 in the same months of 1962. 
Going back to 1897, the year in which the Cana- 
dian reduction in tariff on imports from the 
United Kingdom went into effect, the figures of 
our exports to Canada during the ten months 
ending with April, 1897, are $51,903,579, or but 
one-half those of the ten months ending with 
April, 1904. 

——The Morse Farm, 150 acres, near Wayside 
Inu, Sudbury, Mass., has been sold to parties 
from Fitchburg, Mass. Another well-known 
farm property, the Hill Tavern Farm, vetween 
Bedford and Carlisle, Mass., with a mile frontage 
on the Concord river, has been sold to F. E. Foss. 
A large tract of timber land located in the towns 
of Barnard, Stockbridge, Bridgewater and Sher- 
burne, Vt., and containing six million feet of 
lumber on two thousand acres, has been sold by 
George Haslitt of White River Junction to W. H. 
Edmonds of Bethel, Vt. 

—Crop prospects in the West are improving, 
and in the winter wheat country every day brings 
the crop uncertainties nearer an end. Harvesting 
of winter wheat is progressing in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Tennessee and southern Illinois,and the 
end of this week will see cutting general over the 
greater part of the winter wheat belt. Reports 
so far indicate a much better yield than ex- 
pected. In Texasthe new crop is being mar- 
keted at 80 to 85 cents, mills taking the greater 
part of the offerings. Railway officials in the 
Southwest are gratified with the outlook to date, 
and nothing but too much rain can spoil present 
prospects. 
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Official List of Fairs. 


STATE AND GENERAL. 
California, Sacramento...._.... ......... Aug. 22-Sept. 3 











Canada Dominion, Winnipeg -_-. .--..... July 25-Aug. 6 
Chicago, Live Stock._..................-. Nov. 26-Dec. 3 
Colorado, Pueblo__.. .... _.........-..........Sept. 26-30 
Illinois, Springfield -.....................Sept. 29-Oct. 7 
Indiana, Indianapolis._..-..._....... __._....Sept. 12-16 
Iowa, Des Motnes.___..........__-...... ..-. .--. Aug. 19-26 
Kansas, Hutchinson __.. ............._.... .--- Sept. 19.23 
Maine. Lewiston __._..........-.-- rescsesceeeate. siete Sept. 27-30 
Michigan, Pontiac -___.-.-....---.-..2 2-2... Sept. 12-16 
Minnesota, Hamline____...............-- Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
Missouri, Sedalia ._____ ------ Aug. 15-19 
Nebraska, Lincoln.__-__.. Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
New Hampshire, Concord... ....._.......... Sept. 13-16 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton __.......... Sept. 26-30 
New York, Syracuse............--.-.-..-..--- Sept. 5-10 
North Carolina, Raleigh -_..................... Oct. 17-22 
North Dakota, Mandan._--___--.........-.... Sept. 27-19 
Nova Scotia, Halifax... ................--..--- Sept. 7-14 
Ohio, Columbus... ._..-.-... 22. -...--- Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Oklahoma Interstate, Blackwell ._.._._..... Sept. 12-19 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. ..--___. .... ....._....Sept. 6-9 


Pennsylvania Horticult’l, Philadelphia..._. Nov. 8-12 
Rbode Island Horticultural, Providence_..Sept. 15-18 





South Carolina, Columbia... ___...... _.......Oct. 25-28 
South Dakota, Yankton......__............... Sept. 12-16 
Texas, Dallas._................._...--.....--.---Oct. 1-10 


Toronto, Industrial... ....._........... Aug. 29-Sept. 10 








NEW YORK. 
Albany, Altgmont............ 22. -- 2222222222. Aug. 23-26 
Allegany, Angelica. .............................Sept. 6-8 
Cambridge, Cambridge 
Catskill Mountain, Margaretville 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley-.- 
Cayuga, Moravia ._............. 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk 
Chemung, Elmira....... 
Chenango, Norwich .. 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill _. 
Columbia, Chatham . .................... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cortiand, Cortland ............................ 
NN OI iten canngdnansnnescnkucedevonecia 
Delaware, Delbi.......................... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Dryden, Dryden... ...........................Sept. 13-15 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie._.................... Sept. 13-16 
Essex, Westport. ....... -...........-...--..--. Sept. 6-9 
Erie, Hamburg. .-...---.....--.---.----..-.----- Sept. 13-16 
Franklinville, Franklinville............ Aug. 3!'-Sept, 2 
Fulton, Johnstown... .-............-.-.-..----. Sept. 5-8 


Cumberland North, So. Harrison.._____ .--- Oct. 11, 12 


Cumberland, West Cumberland -___.._.._._._ Sept. 20, 21 
Eastern, Bangor ._-.............. --............ Aug. 23-26 
Eden, Eden..-.._... .---.------...--._...---.... Sept. 14, 15 
Franklin, Farmington -_.-.-......---. ---..-.- Sept. 13-15 
Franklin North, Phillips -.......-...._..._.._.. Sept. 6-8 
Hancock, Bluehill.__.._-. .....--.-............Sept. 21, 22 
Kennebec, Readfield.__..... ....-___..-..-..._..._Oct. 4-6 
Kennebec South, South Windsor .______. ___- Sept. 13-15 
Knox, Union. ---.....---.------- li aide alone Sept. 27-29 
Lincoln, Damariscotta.__..--. ................ Sept. 27-29 
Madawaska, Madawaska. __.........---....-......Oct. Ib 
New Gloucester, Upper Gloucester ____._..___.Oct. 4-6 
Ossipee Valley, Cornish......._.....___- Aug. 20-Sept. 1 
Oxford North, Andover.__.__..-__..-..._._._.... Oct. 5,6 
Oxford, Norway... .... ..--.--.--.--.._.......Sept. 13-15 
Oxford West, Fryeburg._--.-..---.-----...---.-- Oct. 4-6 
Penobscot West, Exeter .__-..............-... Sept. 27-29 
Piscataquis, Foxcroft__..................._...Sept. 23, 24 
Riverside Park, Bethel... ........-.-..--.._....Oct. 4,5 
Sag’ dahoc, Topsham..--------...-.---..........Oct. 11-13 
Somerset, Madis:.n._..-............--.--......... Oct. 5,6 
Somerset East, Hartland.__..................Sept. 15-17 
Waldo, Belfast._.......-..---...._....----___.... Sept. 6-8 


Washington, Pembroke___--.....____._.--..._Sept. 14, 15 
West Washington, Cherryfield.__. ........... Sept. 20-22 


RHODE ISLAND. 


horseman’s officé and stable. 

Ready for use every week in the 
year, and often saves horsemen 
money by keeping them constant- 
ly informed on qualities, sizes and 
prices. Free for the asking. 

Write to Philadelphia--the New 
York store carries no horse goods. 


The manager of our Horse Goods Store 
has made a specialty Soffboot-making and 
boot-fitting for some of; the leading speed 
horses for years. What he knows about 
horses and boots is at the disposal of our 
customers—for the asking. 

Inquire by mail what you want to know 
about, and a personal answer will be sent if 
necessary. 

The prices in our catalogue are“net—the 
same to everybody alike. We believe this 
is the only house which sells horse goods 
on this plan. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 





Newport, Portsmouth.___-... ................ Sept. 27-30 
Washington, West Kingston______........_._.. Sept. 6-9 
CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury, D¢nbury..--.-.----..-..--.......-....-Oct. 3-8 
Guilford, Guilford._..........-...._-.-.-........Sept. 28 
Horseshoe Park, Willimantic___.__._.....__. Sept. 20-22 
New London, Norwich.-.. _......._._........ Sept. 13-15 
Newtown, Newtown. __...-...-..-..-.--- ..--Sept. 27-29 
Rockville, Rockville.___._.--..-..-........... Sept. 27-29 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs-___-...._..__. Oct. 4-6 


Department 45, PHILADELPHIA. 








PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P., C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


‘HAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


n’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


and peeare NOrthfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS ## #8 “croar, 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





SINNISSIPPI 


Young Bulls Suitable 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 


for Service for Sale. 


Address all communications to W.’J. & A. @. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. _elephone 36. 





OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 
Satisfies You! 





Give us a chance on your 
prices and purity in TEA. 
FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, | 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 





TEA. We assure you fair 


35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 


75c., 90c me... 
oy 
$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 





Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





Revere Beach is rapidly becoming a holy 
show. 





If at first you don’t graduate, try, try 
again. 


<=> 





It is easy to keep out of the ruts if no 
ruts are made. 


iin 


Work cannot always be varied, but ideas 
at least may be changed. 








Careful, steady work will take care of its 
own results in the long run. 


<a 
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Worry is slow suicide. Better pocket a 
loss once in awhile and live longer. 

Possibly the next thing on the programme 
is a lecture tour by Mr. Perdicaris. 


_ 











Wars and rumors of wars are alike in- 
different to the men who go out from New 
Bedford to catch whales in Japanese waters. 

With the gentler sex participating for the 
first time in a national convention, one 
would naturally have expected unusual de- 
corum. 





— 
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Youthful enthusiasm, such as will insist 
upon putting cartridges cn the trolley 
tracks, stands a very fair chance of being 
deservedly hoist with its own petard. 


> 
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The enterprising man who hits upon a 
brand new idea feels as good as if he had 
picked up a dollar in the road. It often 
amounts to about the same thing, too. 

According to President Hyde cf Bowdoin 
the average income of Bowdoin graduates 
engaged in journalism is $4271. Many an 
able reporter will notd this figure and won- 
der wistfully just how President Hyde 
defines journalism. 





_— 


The fact that the latest elderly bride- 
groom, who has gone contrary to his rela- 
tives, got acquainted with the young woman 
in a trolley car, is obviously balanced by 
the fact that she was managing a Y. W. C. 
A. restaurant. 





.<~> 


Slamming an occasional door is doubtless 

-a feminine prerogative, which seems, how- 

ever, to have been somewhat too zealously 

followed by the woman who admits hav- 

ing smashed two doors and several dishes 
after a disagreement with her husband. 


a> 


Columbus, once started on a discussion 
concerning the shape of the earth, would 
possibly have found it difficult to confine 
his remarks to any two-hour time limit. It 
is hardly surprising that Mr. Broom, who 
agrees with Columbus that the world isn’t 
flat, but would have liked to persuade him 
that it is square rather than round, should 
exceed the time allotted him on Sunday 
afternoon on Boston Common. 
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The Department of Agriculture is now in 
correspondence with persons in Japan re- 
garding a small, four-winged fly said to be 
the most effective enemy of the gypsy moth 
in that country. This fly, it is asserted, 
lays eggs in the moth during the cater- 
pillar siage, and the young hatch out and 
killit. There is already in Massachusetts 
a native fly very much like the Japanese 
species, but which does not attack the moth 
caterpillars. But nobody can say what 
this Japanese stranger will do unti! he has 
the chance. 
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Latest reports from the fruit districts of 
the Middle West indicate a distinct change 
for the worse. Apples especially blighted 
and dropped badly during the recent spell 
of cold, wet weather. Growers in the 
Mississippi valley and the prairie States no 
longer talk of a full crop, and half a crop 
seems to be nearer the present estimate. 
The same condition appears to be more or 
less prevalent in other sections. The con- 
sensus of our reports from Canadian fruit 
growers indicates a medium crop, no 
more, no less. The same may be said of 
the situation in western New York and 
probably also of New England. We have 
at haud opinions of Mr. Clark of western 
Massachusetts and Mr. Eames of the east- 
ern part of the State,and each mentions 
half a crop as the probability. Replies from 
other sections are variable, but the general 
trend of feeling pointsto quite a falling off 
from early expectations. It is believed that 
a medium crop will, on the whole, prove 
better for the growers than a record-break- 

ng product, since, in case of the failure of 

a foreign outlet, a big average yield again 
this year would probably force prices down 
close to the no-profit line. 
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Grass is doubtless the real king of East- 
ern crops, while corn is in comparison nv 
more than a sideshow of royalty. And 
what an immense difference for the pros- 
perity of this section if all the good grass- 
land were producing crops anything like 
those at Amherst or described in our report 
of the field day there. Experc grass culture 
is alone capable of giving a boom to New 
England greater than could be brought 
about by the development of any other re- 
sources now in sight. Even the mild in- 
crease of a ton per acre would make farm- 
ers and many other people, too, feel as if 
they had discovered a little gold mine. Un- 
fortunately it is not so easy as it seems. 
There is much land so sterile, rough and 
costly to work that big crops of hay some- 
times cost abont all they are worth. Other 
land is so light and leachy that it is diffi- 
cult to keep it in good heart, especially in 
dry seasons. The most promising lands for 
a big increase are probably those with 
wet, sour soil. Experience at the Massa- 
chusetts college farm, as well as that in 
many other localities, shows that such land 
can be improved and made to pay a large 
per cent. on a valuation of.several hundred 
dollars per acre. Thestory, as told in our 
columns by Professor Brooks, Gowell, G. M. 
Clark, John Fisk and others, will serve to at- 
tract renewed attention to the grass possi- 
bilities of many a farin. Great are the re- 
sults of drainage, liming, working the soil, 
thorough seeding with the right seed and 
yearly topdressing with chemicals. The 
good prices for hay of late years make the 
subject of better grass crops all the more 
important. The old saying about making 
two blades of grass grow in place of one, 
still holds true.- 
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The gypsy-moth outlook seems consider- 
ably more hopeful now that the national 
Department of Agriculture has been defi- 
nitely interested in the subject through the 
special effort of Secretary Ellsworth of the 
Massachusetts State board. Probably the 
department has but little money that can 
be used for this purpose, no special appro- 





priation having been made, but considerable 
pioneer work could be done without much 
expense, thus paving its way, provided 
Congress and the State legislature concerned 
give due aid next year. The pest is spread- 
ing to adjoining States by aid of trains, 
trolley cars, automobiles and the like, and 
is fast becoming a problem of much more 
than local significance. It appears that the 
brown-tail moth has already made serious 
trouble in southern Maine, while the gypsy 
has made its appearance in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. If the de- 
partment can arrange to get the best of 
these two imported evils, a work will have 
been accomplished beside which the cotton- 
bol) worm is a mere incident, affecting only a 
special crop in a limited section of the coun- 
try. Unfortunately, so much time has al- 
ready been lost that complete success is now 
hardly probable, even with full co-opera- 
tion of money-voting powers. The long 
years of delay and vacillation of the law- 
makers isa policy beside which the proud 
contempt of Russians toward Japan before 
the war appears almost like solid sense. 
Of course the American farmers can fight 
the moths and get the best of them, ata 
price. There is no cause to cry calamity in 
anyevent. The pity is that a sum of a mill- 
ion or two should have been withheld at the 
critical time, thus saddling a pest upon the 
whole continent that millions of dollars 
every year spent by individual farmers will 
finally be no more than enough to hold 
partly in check. 


» 
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Cure for Mitk Fever. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has recently issued circular No. 45, 
of the Bureau of Animal [ndustry, entitled, 
“Milk Fever: Its Simple and Successful 
Treatment.”’ It gives a complete descrip- 
tion of the remarkable results obtained in 
the treatment of this heretofore extremely 
fatal malady by theinjection of filtered at- 
mospheric air into the udder. 

Milk fever affects well-nourished, heavy- 
milking cows in all the large dairy districts 
of this country, and is characterized by the 
complete paralysis of the animal shortly 
after calving. Asit attacks the best milk- 
ing cows in the herd and at a time when the 
milk flow is heaviest, the disease is one 
which has caused very severe losses in our 
dairy industry. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that every milk pro- 
ducer acquaint himself with the present 
extremely successful treatment ard should 
provide himself with a suitable apparatus 
for injecting sterile air through each teat 
until the udder is well distended. This air 
treatment is by far the most simple and 
practicable, as well asthe most efficacious 
and harmless one ever used, and has re- 
duced the mortality from the disease to 
almost nothing. it is easy of manipulation, 
requires but little time, and is readily ac- 
complished by means of the apparatus sug- 
gested by the bureau. 

Up to within recent times most stringent 
measures were resorted to by every careful 
dairyman to prevent the disease in his herd. 
However, since the air treatment has so 
greatly reduced, and, even in some cases, 
obliterated the mortality, prevention is no 
longer such an important problem,and,there- 
fore, preventive measures, such as starv- 
ing, blood letting, etc.,which have severeand 
lasting effect upon the animals, should be 
abandoned. The most recent preventive 
treatment suggested is in line with the 
tavorable results obtained by the injection 
of airinto the udder. It consists in allow- 
ing the susceptible cow to retain in the 
udder for twenty-four hours following calv- 
ing all the milk except the small quantity 
required by the calf. The distention of the 
udder naturally follows, as in the air treat- 
ment, and acts as a preventive against milk 
fever. : 
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The Ounce of of Prevention. 


Without gross carelessness or lack of 
needed public inspection, how could so 
many lives have been lost on the excur- 
sion steamboat in New York on Wednes- 
day? The vessel was within astone’s throw 
almost of the shore of a great metropolis, 
and yet six hundred people were sacrificed 
by fire and water because some person or 
persons had blundered. The captain did 
his duty nobly, for he remained at his post 
until he beached his craft at North Brother 
Island, and the responsibility for the calam- 
ity does not rest with him, but with others 
who failed to take the necessary precau- 
tions against accident. 

There does not appear to have been any 
adequate provisions for taking people ashore 
in small boats, nor were there enough 
necessary appliances supplied for extin- 
guishing fire. Then, too, the crew was 
altogether too small in numbers to take 
care of tifteen hundred people, more or less, 
in an emergency, and the life preservers 
were not within the reach of the hundreds 
of children who made up about a third of 
the excursionists. 

The trusting to luck, which marks many 
enterprises where human life is likely to be 
exposed to danger, seemed to be painfully 
apparent in the case of the General Slocum, 
for many more people probably could have 
got ashore in safety if this cursed habit 
of our people in taking chances had not 
been followed. Think of the desolation in 
hundreds of aomes, owing to the hesi- 
tancy, if all conclusions be true, to make 
needed improvements. One can see in im- 
agination hundreds of little ones going 
forth joyously with their parents in the 
early morning, alert on seeking a few 
hours pleasure far away from the din and 
dust of a great city, and returning, when? 
Never. Whatacommentary on the gross 
carelessness of man and his Baal-like disre- 
gard of the value of human existence! 

We do not desire {to censure harshly the 
shortcomings of those upon whom rests the 
blame for this wholesale killing of the inno- 
cents, for their faults of omission are well- 
nigh universal, and there are hundreds of 
men engaged in undertakings today who are 
equally heedless, and to save a present ex- 
penditure will take no measures for the 
safety of those from whom they derive pe- 
cuniary profit. They are looking for im- 
mediate returns for their investments, and 
they use the penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy which makes them losers in the end. 
To pack hundreds of people in a frail in- 
flammable craft, with no assured means 
of escape, is barbarous, and even in ship- 
ping a load of hogs or cattle less cruelty 
should be shown. 

Luckily for us, there is inthis vicinity a 
more rigid inspection of excursion steamers 
than there appears to have been in New 
York, and we need have little fear of a repe- 
tition in our waters of the horrors of the 
East river disaster. Safeguards against 
fire are numerous on our Own harbor boats. 
The means for landing excursionists from 
disabled vessels are said to be ample, and 
life preservers are conveniently disposed so 
that they can be immediately available. 
There has been some grumbling at what 
was thought the enforcement of too rigid 
rules, but the New York calamity proves 
that too much supervision cannot be exer- 
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cised in the protection of those who seek 
water transportation in pursuit of a day’s 
pleasure. Death is a mourafal ending to a 
long-anticipated outing. 
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The Teaching of Boys. 


There seems to be at this season of. the 
year, when school celebrations and re- 
unions are being held, great fear expressed 
that women are holding too much sway in 
halls of education, especially in the train- 
ing of boys. It is said that they make 
““cakes”’ of the human male biped, and 
they kill all desire in the breasts of the lads 
to be assertive and masterful. In fact, it is 
said that schoolmistresses make them tame 
and take all that wildness out of their 
blood, with which they might conquer the 
world, like Edmond Dantes, or any other 
adventurer. Uader femiuine tuition, we are 
told, boys get soft and yielding. and have 
no more ambition or enterprise than the 
placid and flabby jelly-fish. 

Are we then to infer that the members of 
the constantly growing baseball, football 
and rowing clubs never received instruction 
from female teachers, but that they devel- 
oped in an entirely virile atmosphere where 
men alone were employed to mould the mas- 
culine character? Are we to throw away 
the belief that the hand that rocks the 
cradle is the hand that rocks the world, and 
are we to dismiss as a fable the story of the 
Spartan mother who sent her son forth to 
fight with the parting injunction about the 
uses of his shield? Have men always been 
model mentors? Have not some of us en- 
countered schoolmasters who were far from 
manly, and who by example taught their 
pupils to be sneaks rather than straightfor- 
ward, honest urchins, fond of sport and fun, 
but who would not descend to any mean ac- 
tion? You may ask any really great man 
what was the pleasantest time of his 
school-life, and he will almost invariably 
reply that it was when he was in the lower 
grades of a school, where he was not sub- 
jected to the tyranny of a head master or 
his male assistant. Ask him, again, which 
parent has had the most bearing on his 
career, and he will, n» doubt, point to his 
mother. 

No good woman with a reasonable degree 
of common sense and a fair education ever 
made a milk-sop ofa boy. Itis the boy who 
is cowed by masculine power and who has 
not strength of will to resent it that devel- 
ops unmanliness. The one who has any 
chivalry in his composition will be on his 
best behavior when he is under a woman’s 
eye. 

The majority of boys need to have the 
inherent cruelty of their nature softened by 
feminine intluence, and there is no fear that 
boys will lose avy of their rugged virtues 
by being under the charge of teachers of 
the gentler sex. Women admire ‘masculine 
courage, independence and vigor, and there 
is no fearof their encouraging cowardice or 
timidity in the school. Therefore they can- 
not be a menace to lads who need to be 
checked to prevent their becoming perfect 
little animals, without any sense of right or 
wrong. 

We do not mean to intimate that there 
are not many noble men engaged in the 
work of education who are training the 
young with intelligence and foresight, but 
we do say that this cry against women 
teachers is absurd, and that the charge 
they are ‘‘ feminizing ’’ the boys is ridicu- 
lous. They could not do this if they were 
so inclined. They might more easily make 
the proyerbial silk purse out of the porcine 
ear. 





Profits of Orcharding. 


With all his well-known emphasis and 
enthusiasm on the subject of fruit culture, 
Mr. J. H. Hale asserts that ‘ta twenty-five 
acre apple orchard on som¢ old hillside isa 
far better investment than a $25,000 life in- 
surance policy.’’ Possibly so for a short 
term of years under expert management. 
But its selling value would at no time reach 
more than one-half the sum _ indicated. 
Better not expect too much. A year or two 
of glutted markets and low prices would 
cool off much of the prevailing zeal of would- 
be orchardists. 

According to an estimate based on fig- 
ures submitted to the writer by five or six 
horticultural authorities of the Middle States 
and New England, an acre of good trees 
may average perhaps 150 bushels yearly per 
acre for thirty years, worth, at the orchard, 
as markets have gone from year to year, 
about fifty cents a bushel, making a gross 
income of $75 per year, out of which comes 
all running expenses and allowance for 
gradual depreciation and decay of the or- 
chards. To pay six per cent. on $500 would 
require an average yearly net of $30 per 
acre, and after making all deductions under 
average conditions it is hard to figure out 
any larger profit that could be depended on. 
Growers with exceptional ability or with 
special advantages might do considerably 
better, while, on the other hand, quite a large 
proportion of orchards prove, for one rea- 
son or another, extremely disappointing, 
sometimes not being considered worth the 
space they occupy. 

The best paying orchards, moreover, 
would not usually be on the “old hillsides ”’ 
mentioned by Mr. Hale. It pays to use 
good, strong land, which is sufficiently level 
and free of stones, to permit easy cultivation 
and prevent washing and gulleying of the 
soil. Only those who have youth and much 
patience will find satisfaction in orchards 
planted on steep, bushy or rocky hillsides. 

Orcharding is more of a business than an 
investment. Hence the profitable orchard 
is likely to prove less valuable than the in- 
surance policy as a possession of the de- 
pendent widow and children. It would in 
most such cases be sold at a low price or 
saffer neglect. For similar reasons it might 
become a rather troublesome and unsatis- 








factory possession during the owner’s old 


age and period of retirement from active 
business life. The proper supervision of a 
large orchard, especially at harvest time 
and during the marketing of the crup, re- 
quires considerable activity and alertness. 
In fact, some elderly farmers dread the 
apple season more than haying time. 

In short, the value of an apple orchard 
is too unsettled and variable to allow it to be 
compared in any useful way with deferred 
investments of the life insurance class. 
The point in common is that in both cases 
it is all expense and little income for a 
long period before the value and income- 
bringing power has been created. Other- 
wise the conditions are widely unlike. 
The strong point of insurance is, of course, 
its stability, independent of business con- 
ditions, and apart from the ability of the in- 
vestor or even of his very existence. The 
orchard, on the other hand, is one of the 
most variable of possessions. There are 
times of apparent overproduction, when 
we hear of bearing trees cut down as a 
profitless incumbrance to the land, while 
at other times similar orchards are re- 
ported paying tremendous incomes. 

Estimates of orchard values would be al- 
most as numerous as the owners, and 
would range from nothing at all ¢to perhaps 
the extreme figures quoted at the outset. 
The reasonable estimate is, doubtless, 
somewhere between. A common reckoning 
among New England orchardists is $10 for 
each tree in full bearing, which would total 
about $350 per acre. Another basis is to 
reckon a good apple tree well started as 
worth $1, adding $1 per year until in full 
bearing. This method would seem to give 
too high a valuation, except, perhaps, for 
trees made to grow very fast under the best 
conditions. An outset value of fifty cents, 
with an annual increase of a like amount, 
would make a twenty-year orchard worth 
about $10 per tree, which is apparently a 
conservative estimate, better suited to the 
rate at which trees commonlyZgrow in the 
short seasons and moderately fertile soils of 
the Northeast. 

On this basis the owner of aJyoung or- 
chard, in which trees are setSthirty to forty 
feet apart or say thirty-five to the acre, may 
reckon his yearly profit at the rate of some- 
thing like $17 per acre in growth of 
trees. This gain, although {not ;payable in 
cash until the trees are in bearing, is, never- 
theless, « real possession, quite sure to be 
recovered with interest, under tolerably 
good management. Orcharding is not a 
business for those who must have their 
money every Saturday night, neither does 
it afford an easy way to fortune under any 
ordinary circumstances. But for the right 
combination, patience, skill and capital, the 
profit may be considered reasonably at- 
tractive. 
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Another Statue. 


Now that the citizens of Roxbury have 
celebrated Gen. Joseph Warren in endur- 
ing bronze, they might turn their atten- 
tion to taking measure to erect a statue to 
John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, on 
Eliot square, in front of the site of the old 
meeting house where he preached. He was 
not, to be sure, a Revolutionary martyr, 
but he was a Christian hero who took his 
life in his own hands when he went into the 
wilderness to administer to the spiritual 
needs of savages. 

No more sightly or appropriate place for 
@ memorial could be found than in the 
neighborhood of the old home of the late 
Charles K. Dillaway,which has been bought 
by the Roxbury Historical Society. This 
old mansion, with its fine outlouk, will be 
happily preserved and will be a museum 
and treasure-house of books, documents and 
relics pertaining to old Koxbury, which has 
lost too many of its venerable homesteads 
through the increase of apartment houses 
to accommodate its rapidly growing popu- 
lation. 

Anything that will remind us of its 
glorious past should be cherished as the 
** old order changeth giving place to new.”’ 
Roxbury was once arural town and city, 
and it is now a progressive part of a 
great municipality, but the rising genera- 
tion should have before it some object les- 
sons regarding its days of quiet, cultured 
simplicity and self-respecting neighbor- 
hoods. A statue of John Eliot would have 
a great deal of historical and educational! 
influence in the locality that is honored by 
his saintly name. 
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Slops for Swine. 


Prof. C. S. Plumb of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity says in an exchange that among the 
questions asked by visitors to the hog lot at 
the experiment station, that pertaining to 
the feeding of slop to hogs is possibly the 
most frequent. As there is no experimental 
information on the subject, he undertouk 
some experiments to ascertain the effect 
when the hog food was mixed with varying 
quantities of water. 

The meal used consisted of equal parts 
of corn meal and shorts, the experiment 
being conducted in the winter and spring. 
One lot of hogs was fed on dry grain alone, 
these baving access to water; another lot 
was fed on grain mixed with water equal 
to the weight of grain; another lot had 
twice the weight of water in the grain, and 
a fourth lot was fed on three times as much 
water as the weight of grain, these being 
mixed together. 

Professor Plumb gives it as his opinion 
that it is not desirable to make a pig drink 
a lot of water that he really does not desire? 
It causes overactivity of the kidneys, and if 
the hogs are kept in close quarters, the pens 
are much more difficult to keep clean. 

Where skimmilk or buttermilk is given, 
the case might be different, but where water 
only is used, there is no advantage, but a 
slight disadvantage, in mixing it in too 





large quantities with the food. The only 
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advantage of feeding hogs slop is that the 
food may be warmed. 

While experiments seem to show that 
cooking food for hogs is of no benefit, yet 
warming the milk or water in cold weather 
to about blood heat is highly desirable. It 
is cheaper for the farmer to remove the 
chill from food or’ milk by artificial means 
tian to require theanimal to do it by means 
of its body heat. 

Where the practice of warming the food 
in winter for hogs is adopted, he suggests 
the advisability of mixing meal and water 
in the proportion of one part grain and two 
parts water. 
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Northern Vermont Farm Notes. 


Much of the late-sown grain and corn will 
require very favorable conditions to pro- 
duce a fair or average crop. Some of the 
corn had to be replanted, owing to rotting of 
the seed, or else sown tograin. A part of 
this crop will be good, but much of it is 
late. This condition will interfere with the 
proper cultivating of the crop, as haying 
will soon be along, being already in prog- 
ress in places. But thecorn should not be 
neglected, if possible, to prevent it, as it 
will need all the advantage of good cultiva- 
tion to make up for the early unfavorable- 
ness. Pastures have been very good, with 
a corresponding yield of milkin the dairy, 
but the highest point has been reached for 
the season. 

Price for butter has gone down to seven- 
teen cents a pound for the best in our local 
markets. The quality should now be of the 
best, and this with the low prices ought to 
encourage home consumption and putting 
in cold storage of any aurplus. Cheese, too, 
is low in price, which should have a tend- 
ency to increased use of so excellent an 
article of food. Pork continues low; four 
cents a pound live weight or six cents 
dressed. Spring pigs are high, owing to 
an unusual scarcity. The cannery in St. 
Albans is enlarging its plant and facilities 
for an increasing business. In addition to 
sweet corn, the leading product, fruits and 
vegetables are made use of in their season. 
Lately they have been putting up beans, 
using about twenty bushels a day for this 
purpose. 

The prospect for fruit continues good. 
Apples take the lead, but there will be 
more or less of the small] fruits. Apples 
are setting heavily, and if not thinned there 
will be too many for the welfare of the 
trees or the best quality of fruit. For some 
reason the tent caterpillar has nct made its 
appearance here this year. I hope this has 
been the case generally. The road makers 
are busy. E. R. T. 

Vermont. 





Cover the Cement Floors. 


I believe that a cement floor is not a satis- 
factory thing for dairy cows to lie upon, 
and I reached that conclusion after four 
years experience; at the same time, I be- 
lieve that a cement floor in a dairy stable is 
one of the most essential things in the 
equipment of the stable, with gutters and 
walks behind the cows, enabling you to 
keep everything tidy and sanitary; but I 
believe it should havea flooring on top of 
it, in the portion where the cows lie. One 
year on this cement tloor we cut all our 
straw; two years, we used shavings, and 
one year we used large quantities of long 
straw, and none of them was satisfactory.— 
N. L. Carlyle, Madison, Wis. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The establishment, July 1, of a central 
agricultural experiment station in Cuba 
marks the beginning of agricultural inves- 
tigation in that island. Modern methods of 
agriculture are but little appreciated, and 
very little has been published regarding the 
plant diseases of Cuba, which are numer- 
ousand troublesome. The new station is 
located about twelve miles from Havana, 
with Prof. F. S. Earle for director, late as- 
sociated with the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture. It is lo- 
cated on a tract of 180 acres, where General 
Wood had already established an industrial 
and agricultural school for orphan boys. 

Cuba is said to be a virgin field for inves- 
tigation. It is described as one of the 
best cattle countries in the world, having 
magnificent pastures and abundant forage 
crops, hut with only a few blooded animals 
in the island. 


Agricultural education has received an 
impetus in the inauguration of an agricult- 
ural course atthe Mount Hermon School 
for boys of Northfield, Mass. Theprincipal 
address, made by Professor Bailey of Cor- 
nell, showed the steady growth of interest 
in the teaching of agriculture, the various 
forms which this is now taking, and the 
more general recognition it is receiving as 
an advantageous preparation for daily lise. 
The school starts with a farm of one thou- 
sand acres, and it is stated that many of the 
boys come from country districts with a de- 
sire to learn something which will be of 
direct advantage to them when they return 
home. It only remains then, to make the 
labor required of the boys instructive and 
attractive and to combine with it theoretical 
instruction which will teach the reason for 
the methods practiced. 


A report of a German experiment has 
been reveived at the Department of Agri- 
culture of the digestibility of brans fed to 
sheep—wheat and rye brans and bran 
resulting from old-fashioned milling as 
against that from modern machinery. It 
appears that the rye bran was more thor- 
oughly digested than wheat bran, and that, 
as it might be expected, the bran obtained 
by modern milling has ‘a lower nutritive 
value than old-fashioned bran, since the 
latter is not so entirely divested of the 
other portions of the grain. 


It will be learned with increasing excite- 
ment throughout rural communities that 
Angiomatosis Capillaris Maculosa, accord- 
ing to Herr Stroh (in the Honatsh. Prakt. 
Tier.) is a disease peculiar to the liver of 
ruminants. It is stated emphatically that 
the pathological foci in the liver arises in 
consequence of the compression of the ab- 
dominal portion of the posterior vena cava. 


Consul-General Guenther to Germany re- 
ports the following figures of government 
aid to agriculture: Russia, $24,000,000; 
France, Austria and Hungary (each), 





$8,500,000; United States, $6,000,101. 
$2,500,000. 

In proportion tu the area of « 
soil, Austria pays the highest am. fo)- 
lowed by Hungary, then) Fra: 
Russia, then the United States. \: 
ther does not mention the propor 
by Japan, which is evidently muc 
than that of the United States, si:, 
about twenty-five per cent. of Japan’ 4 
is cultivatable. Japan’s total are: it 
the same as that of Montana. 

In proportion to the population || ry 
contributes most—over eight cents» ,). 
ita, while the amount of the United su. 
is less than one cent. 

From the experiment station report 


Department of Agriculture it is je.) jo4 


that German experiments have been jie 
upon cerebro-spinal meningitis in {jo;s«. 
due to certain micro-organisms. % )jox, 
were destroyed by the subjection the 


bacillito a temperatnre of 146° F. | st 
thus be inferred that horses if sutieie::|y 


parboiled can be cured of this dane: jus 
disease. ele 
Consul Diederich, Germany, repor's the 


European beet sugar acreage for the pres. 
ent year as considerably reduced, being 
3,800,000 acres, against 4,200,000 acres for 
last year, which he estimates will make 4 
reduced yield of about four hundred thoy- 
sand tons. 

The exports of breadstuffs for the fiscal 
year ending the first of July will be the 
smallest for many years. For the eleven 
months ended June 1 they were but &1:s,- 
000,000, against $199,000,000 for last year, 
and in the neighborhood of $250,101, 
each for the years 1899, 1900 and 1901. For 
the past May they were but $4,700,100, 
against $15,800,000 last year and $25,700,010 
in the banner May of 1901. 

Exports of cattle, sheep and hogs for the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1904, will be over 
$40,000,000. For the first eleven months of 
this year there were $39,000,000, an invrease 
of $13,000,000 over the corresponding period 
of 1903. The average for the past five years 
has been $27,000,000. 

The more of such finished concentrated 
farm products shipped abroad with a conse- 
quent increase in farm fertility left at home, 
the better for American agriculture. 
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The Bureau of Animal Industry is not 
going into the circus business despite the ap 
plication recently made to Dr. Salmon to 
facilitate the importation of two giratfes. 
These giraffes are for the Cincinnati /0o- 
and at Senator Foraker’s solicitations have 
been entered ‘* free of duty.’’ 








The Bureau of Plant Industry has in 
press an interesting bulletin on Egyptian 
agriculture. Nature may be truly said to 
smile in the valley of the Nile, and ancient 
Eastern writers were never weary of sound- 
ing the praises of Egypt and her grass irri- 
gation systems, crude however, compare 
with our own improved irrigation methods 
in the West. The Nile overflow, which has 
annually enriched the great Nile valley, 
leaves a deposit of fifteen thousand pounds 
per acre of sediment, giving to the soil 
eighteen pounds of nitrogen, thirty-one 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 102 pounds 
of potash. Theapparent deticiency in nitro- 
gen is compensated for by the universal 
cultivation of beerseem, the ‘‘clover”’ of 
the Egyptians. Extensive experiments are 


being made in the United States through the 
Department of Agriculture with thi- crop, 
and the bulletin in question is descriptive 
in considerable detail of the Egyptian meth- 
ods uf the cultivation of beerseem, /zypt- 
ian cotton and other Nile crops which the 
department is introducing into America. 
Guy E. Miter ce. 
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I found where the earth was often stir 
where apy vegetation started, it crew 
rapidly; later when sown to grass, eve! 00 
the poor land I was working, made a large 
growth with the aid on’y of cultivat on 
George M. Clark, Higganum, Ct. 
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The Markets. 
— RoSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
Kor the week ending June 29, 1904. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
- week ..-- 3989 6788 72 28,144 2603 
Las: WceK-----3851 4934 67 =. 27,509 - 2505 
ee cear ago. S45 9286 31,810 1939 





ABR! 





prices ou Nerthern Cattle. 
-Extra, $6.00@6.50; first quality, $5.50 
econd quality, $4.75@5.50; third qual- 
:4.00@4.50; @ few choice single pairs, 
>, 6.80; some of the poorest bulls, ete., 
¢1 50. Western steers, $4.30@6.90. Store 
aitle Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
en milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
siickp—Per pound, live weight, 2.30@3}c; 
4@5}c; sheep and Jambs per cwt., in lots, 
00; lambs, $4.30.@6.90. 
¥v.: Hoas—Per pound, Western, 5}@53c, live 
we shotes, wholesale—; retail, $2.50@ 
. suntry dressed hogs, 6}@6jc. 
\ vit CALVES—3@5fc P tb. 
Hives —Brighton—6}@7c P i; country lots, 6@ 


eX 


s 
. 


C\LY SKINS—13@14¢ @ Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
ow—Brighton, 3@3}¢ P i; country lots, 


Pp) rs—50@90e. 
 SKINS—25@35e. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. 
At Brighten. 
H A Gilmore 12 
FH Webster 15 15 


O H Forbush 12 
J B Shaw 5 


At Brighten. 
JS Henry 47 
Thon H A Gilmore 15 
Hanson 18 6 Scattering 50 
F \V Wormwell 8 L Stetson 10 
A} Kilby 6 J H Neal + 
Farmington LS M Abrams 20 
Co 19 6 Geo Cheney 4 
F L Howe 4 F Morrill 17 
Tre Libby Co 10 A M Baggs 22 
H |) Walker 5 A C Foss 3 
1. W Harris 5 A Wheeler 5 
D WClark 4 

CD Lewis 8 


Western. 
At Brighten. 
Co. Morris Beet Co 799 
MS Swain 24 Swift & Co 799 
Ed Sargent 10 S&H 160 
Moulton & Shay 3 A Davis 25 
At Watertown. W Devlin 250 
WF Wallace 4 3 AtNEDM& Weel 


Wood & Moore 26 40 Ce. 
NEDM& Wool 


50 
Morris Beef Co 201 
A Williamson 14 


Dorand Bros 10 14 At Watertown. 
NH Woodward 8 2 J Gould 62 
Fred Savage i0 J A Hathaway; 822 645 
RE Freneh 30 


New Hampshire 
At Brighton. 
WG Brown 18 
AtINED™M & Weel 


Vermont. 
At Watertown. 


F Grenger 5 Canada. 
AINE DM& Weel At Watertewn. 
Co. J Gould 39 

WA Ricker 55 25 
BF Ricker 3 AtNE DM & Weol 
F Atwooa 4 4 Ce. 
At Brighton. N H Dean 217 
JS Henry 8° — Snell & 
‘oO q7 
Massachusetts. W Laveck 77 
At Watertown. J Rowland 38 
JS Henry F Hunnisett 38 





Expert Traflic. 

The English market for States cattle proved to 
be in better condition than exporters anticipated. 
Instead of a slow and sluggish demand, the mar- 
ket has improved from j@sc Pp bb, d. w., witha 
steady movement in sheep. The range in cattle, 
according to latest account, is 11@12}c, with tops 
at 12ic,d. w. The shipments of the week were 
2132 cattle, 645 sheep. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Bos- 
tonian, for Manchester, 233 cattle by J. A. Hatha- 
way; 217 Canada cattle by W. H. Dean; 77 Can- 
ada do. by Brown, Snell & Co.; 77 Canada cattle 
by W. Laveck; 38 Canada do.by J. Rowland; 38 
Canada do. by F. Hunnisett. On steamer Michi- 
gan, 201 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 419 cat- 
tle, 45 sheep by J. A. Hathaway; 62 States and 
39 Canada cattle by J. Gould. On steamer Cana- 
dian, for Liverpool, 289 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company; 442 do. by Swift & Co. 

Herse Business. 

The trade ‘has somewhat fallen off within the 
past week and arrivals are light from the West. 
There is, however, a constant demand for good 
family horses, which do not arrive in sufficient 
humbers for the demand, some selling at high 
hgures, even $500@600. The general run are sell- 
ing from 875@200. At H. S. Harris & Son’s sale 
stable was only 1 express carload of Western, 
besides acciimated horses; sales from $75@250. 
At Myer Abrams & Co.’s was acleaning up of 
some Western stock and about 75 head of nearby 
horses, from $50@110. At Moses Colman & Son’s 
Sale stable demand was good for general-purpose 
horses of medium grades from $100@150. Ponies 
are in constant demand at $125@225. At Welch 
\ Hall Company’s it was a fair week for all de- 
scriptions at $100. 250. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—No detention of stock trains. The 
offerings were unloaded and such as were imme- 
diately sold in the beef cattle line had to knock 
under in price slightly from the decline of last 
week. Various lots did not find sale until driven 
into the Brighton yards. O. H. Forbush sold his 
best cows at 3}¢, $1 per head off, av. 910 ths; 1 
COW, Of 880 ths, at 3c; a number of cows at 2@2kc; 
~ bolognas, of 815 Ibs, at 13c. W. F. Wallace sold 
~CoWs, av. 900 ths, at 3@3hc. J. A. Hathaway sold 
for home trade 45 steers, of 1600 Ibs, at 64¢; 30 do., 
Of 1575 Ibs, 64¢; 30 do., of 1550 tbs, at 6c, down to 


Milch Cows. 
Trade no more than fair; prices,"however, 
vady. Sales withia range of $30@65. 
Fat Hogs. 
\ rise of je, 1. w., on Western at 54@5j}c; local 
Js, 6h atte, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 
* poorer grades of both sheep and lambs 
-e lower; on sheep $1 lower, on lambs jc 
er. But best lambs are jc higher, with no 
ive on best sheep. Stock is coming more 
ly for the Fourth of July trade. The West- 
ots will now average 230 head acar. Sheep 
(>2.5025,.55 delivered here; lambs, $3.80@7.80 


Obs, 


Veal Calyes. 

\ demand for all arrivals, but prices are not 
‘r than a week ago. Butchers are not very 
us to buy; a fair call, but not active. O. H. 
ish sold 6 fancy calves, none better, of 166 
' je above quotations, and not one farmer 
grows such calves. R. Connors sold925 slim 

es, de. J.S. Henry, 60 calves, 130 tbs, 5}c; 
ssers, 3c. W.F. Wallace sent his calves to 
vorks, 

Live Poultry. 

“arket off with 80,000 tbs in market. Fowl, 
12c; chicks, 18@2¢; cocks, 8c. 


Droves of Veal Calves. 


ine—H. A. Gilmore, 4; F. H. Webster, 60; 
). Holt, 44; Thompson & Hanson, 100; F. W. 
inwell, 7; Farmington Live Stock Company, 
'". L. Howe, 58; The Libby Company, 25; A. 
Walker, 50. 

‘ew Hampshire—Ed Sargent, 3; Moulton & 
‘Y, 151; W. F. Wallace, 80; Wood & Moore, 60. 
“rmont—A. Williamson, 70; Dorand Bros., 55; 
'!. Woodward, 65; Fred Savage, 52; R. E. 
ich, 403; F. Grenger, 36; W. A. Ricker, 4103 B. 
‘\cker, 155; F. Atwood, 38; J.S. Henry, 85. 
lassachusetts —J. 8. Henry, 95; O. H. Forbush, 
' Connors, 25; H. A. Gilmore, 17; scattering, 








PATCH & ROBERTS 


Commission Merchants 


EGGS, BEANS, 
BUTTER, 
MAPLE 


PRODUCTS. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(8 NORTH MARKET 





200; C. A. Waite, 8; L. Stetson, 22; M. Abrams, 10; 
George Cheney, 15; A. M. Baggs, 9;C. D. Lewis, 
Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 2131 cattle, 277 sheep, 26,166 
hogs, 928 calves, 150 horses. From West, 1783 
cattle, 250 sheep, 25,800 hogs, 150 borses. Maine, 
115 cattle, 27 sheep, 166 hogs, 498 calves. New 
Hampshire, 18 cattle, 109 hogs. Vermont, 8 cat- 
tle,4‘hogs, 85 calves. Massachusetts, 267 cattle, 
87 hogs, 345 calves. 

Tuesday—Butchers seemed somewhat indiffer- 
ent about buying cattle, and the trade lingered 
without any particular activity. Sales last week 
in some instances were duplicated, and some 
sales were shaded, but there was no vim to the 
trade. J.S. Henry sold beef cows, of 650@1100 
Ibs, at 1}@34c. A. Wheeler, 4 slim cows, 2800 ibs, 
at ljc. J.B. Shaw, 1 cow, 740 tbs, at 2c; 2 cows, 
1790 tbs, at 3c. A. M. Baggs, 9 cows, 3$c. H. A. 
Gilmore, 4 cows, 3870 tbs, at 34c; 1 bull, of 670 ibs, 
at 3c; 3 cows, 640@930 ths, 2@2hc. 

Milch Cews and Springers. 

The trade 1n cows could beimproved, and there 
are weeks when the market was less active. 
Good cows were generally disposed of at steady 
prices, while under quality is in moderate sale. 
J. 8. Henry sold 3 choice cows at $55 each; 4 at 
$50; 5 extra cows at $40@45. The Libby Company 
sold cows from $28@56 P head, as to quality. 

Veal Calves. 

Just a fair demand, but butchers did not pro- 
pose to pay above last week’s rates. Sales were 
largely around 5@5jc tb. J. S. Henry sold 100 
calves, Of 140 ibs, at 5}c; grassers at 3c; various 
lots of Eastern sold at 5@5ic P tb. 

Late Arrivals. 


The market for milch cows could be improved. 
Buyers were not numerous, and the tone of the 
market was inactive, but as the day advanced 
various cows changed hands, of the better class, 
at $40, $45, $50, $60, and very few above the lat- 
ter figure. Beef eattle were neglected, with 
light arrivals today, selling no better than yes- 
terday. R.Connors sold 20 milch cows, $40@62. 


J.S. Henry sold 5 nice cows at $52@56; 1 at $60; 


10 cows at $42@16; several cows, $38@40. The 
Libby Company sold cows, $26@50; some 20 head. 
O. H. Forbush sold 1 choiee Holstein cow at $60; 
1 cow, $52; oxen at 5c; 1 bull, of 660 Ibs, at 23c. J. 
H. Neal, 12 oxen, of 1400 tbs, at 5c; cows, 34@4c. 
Store Pigs. 
Light run and slim sales at $2@7, as to size. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 











Broilers, 3 to 3} tbs, to pair, P th.......... 23@25 
Squab broilers, 1 ib each, P pair......... 60@ 
POW .......065.--.- Soak shen edschivdedsnes 12@14 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. .......-..-. 1 70a2 00 
** com to good, P doz......-...-..- 100@1 5¢ 
UADS, P AOZ.... .....-. eee eewceccce 1 20@2 40 
estern iced— 
Turkeys, choice @ 
Turkeys. fair.....-... --- 12@13 
Fowls, fair to choice --- 104 @12 
id cocKs........-..- --- &@9 
Brotlers, small, P th ......-.......-.---- 16@18 
Pigeons, choice, P doz.......-..--..--- 1 752 00 


Pigeons, common to good, P doz ..... 1 00@1 50 
Western Frozen— 


po ee ee ere er 18@19 
Chickens, good to choice ........-.--...- 14@16 
Broilers, 34 to 2 ths..........-.---.---.. -- 19@20 
Broilers, Over 2 ths .-......-------------- 17@18 
Fowls, Ramen ee 3@ 





Fowls, P tb....-...-...-..-- 11@11} 
Roosters, P Ib 8 
Spring chickens, 2 tbs and over, P Ib 18@20 
Butter. 
Norg—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 





Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes-...........---184@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.........-- 184@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs...-... DEG .. 184: 
Western, large ash tubs...............-- 18 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............... 18: @ 
Creamery, northern firsts.....-.....-.--.-- -174@18 
Creamery, western firsts........-..---.-.-- 174@18 
Creamery, seconds.........---------.------ 15@)5 
Creamery, eastern........----------------- 15@18 
Dairy, Vt. extra...-..-....-.--.------------- 17@174 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.............---- 16@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds -.........--- 12@14 
OWI onda oa ccc cendceccdectcccusiwsse 10@15} 
oxes— i 
Extra northern creamery...-.-..----------- 19@ 
Extra dairy........-....---.--2------------- 13@ 
Dairy, first........-..-.----------.---- -- 162 
Common to good...-.-...---.------- - 12@14 


Trunk butter in $ or}tb prints 


1 

Extra northern dairy - 18@ 

Dairy first......-.-.- s 1 @ 

Common to good.... .---------.----------- 12@14 

Cheese. 
NEW. 

New York twins, extra.....-.-..----------- se 

New York twins, firsts........-.-----.--.-- ih@ 

New York twins, seconds..........--.--.-- 5a6 

Vermont twins, extra....-....------------- 8k@ 

Vermont twins, firsts........-.-.---------- 74@ 

Vermont twins, seconds. .-.....-.----------- 5@6 

Egas. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P d0Z......-.-...- 22@ 

Eastern choice fresh.....-..--------------- 21@ 

Eastern firsts ..............2--2.200--0----- 18}@ 

Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts......-.----------- 184@ 

Western firsts......................-----.-- 17@17 

Vt. and N. H.., fair to good......-..-------- 18 

Western, fair to good ..........-...-.------ pe 

Western culls and dirties..........------.- 10@14 

Petatees. 

New Potatoes— 8 
Norfolk Rose, No.1, P bbl.-.--..---.--- 2 50@2 7: 
N.C. Rose, No. 1, ® bol.........------- 2 @z 75 

.C. White Biiss, ® bbl..-..---------- 2 00@2 2 
N.C. Chili Red, P bbl ..-.--..--------- @ 
Charleston Rose, No.1, P Dbl.-......--. 2 25@ 
Savannah Rose, No. 1, P bbl...-.----- 2 25@ 
Southern, No. 2s, P bbl.....-- -------- 1 25@1 50 


Old Potatoes— 
Choice hard Aroostook stock, P bu.. on 00 


P. E. Island Chenangoes .... -.-------- 
Green Vegetables. 


Asparagus, native, P box, 3.doz -....--- 2 50@4 00 
yo ty tg fancy, large, P box..-..-.... 5 00a 
Beets, P Du .--.-.---.------------------- @ 
Cabbage, Southern and L. I., @ bbl.-.--.- 1 00@1 50 
Carrots, p Du . ---.----------------------1 00@1 25 
Carrots, bunched, Southern, ~ doz -..--.-. 4( 
Lettuce, P box ......-----..-------------- @ 
String beans, So., P bskt ---.---------.--- 25@75 
String beans, native, P bu -.-.-..-..------ 2 00@ 
Spinach, native, P bu....-----.---------- 25@ _ 
Tomatoes, hothouse, Y th-.-.---.------- 20@25 
Tomatoes, Southern, good, P carrier. .--1 00@2 00 
Onions, Bermuda, ® crate......--------- 1 50@1 75 
Onions. Egyptian, P bag .-..-.----------- 2 00@2 25 
Cress, P d0z......------------------+------ 35@50 
Muskmelons, Fla., P crate -...---------- 75@ 
Watermelons, P 100... .----------------- 15 00@35 00 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz...--.--... -- 50@7 
Cucumbers, nothouse, P DOXx....-------- 2 0043 50 
Cucumbers, Southern, P bskt --..-------- 50@? 25 
Green peppers, P crate --1 75@2Z 25 
Egg plant, P crate......-..--- 1 4 


Parsley, P bil ----.--------- 
Radishes, P DOx..---.-------- 
Squash, summer, P crate 
Squash, marrow, Southern, P crate.... 
Turnips, P DOX .-.-..--------------------- 
Turnips, new. yellow, ® bbl 
Mushrooms, native, P tb.-.-.-- 











ink AY UCR .. <2. 202 cnn 22-22 ocae oo eees 
Leeks, P d0Z...-.------------------------ 
Green peas, native, P bu.-...----.------- 
Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy ----.-------------- 3 
sh ts, 1ANCY ......-.-.-. eee cee 3 00@3 25 
é wi 0. id CR ER aR 2 Soa8 00 
* New Southern, P crate ....-..-.-.- 75@1 25 
*“ Ben Davis, No.1, P bbl ...-.-.--- 1 50@2 50 
Oranges— a 
Florida, P box ......-.----------------- 1 00@3 00 
Strawberries— we 
Mass., nearby, P qt..---.-------- 8@10 
Dighton. choice.--.-.--.--- 5@s 
Extra Belmont Marvhalls . 15@20 
Connecticut, fair to good -. ™ 5a8 
2 Len Li ay LEE EET 8@i0 
aspberries— 
Now York, P one-third cup -..-...-.--- 4@5 
Blackberries — ie 
North Carolina, P qt......------------- 6@10 
B orth Caroll P at 7@12 
orth Carolina, P qt....--------------- i@ 
Native and Pa........----- 0 ---+ --- 12@14 
Cherries— ne 
Large, P th....--------------------2---- '@12 
Currants— a 
Large, P Qt..---.--- --------o0- 22-2 enee 8@10 
Hl, P Qt... ..-.--- 2-22 -- ee ee eee ee ee On 
Gooseberries— 
Green, P qt ....----------------------+- 7@ 
Peaches— ve 
Ga., choice large, P carrier..-..--..--1 toe 
Ga.. fair to good, P carrier....-------- 1 5@ 
lums— 
Ga., Burbank, P carrier..-..-.--------- 2 00@2 25 
Muaskmelons— 
Florida selected 45s, P crate....-.----- 


1 50@ 
Florida, common to good, P crate.... 75@1 25 
Watermelons, P 100— 





Wides and Pelts. 


Steers and cows, all weights........--.--- 

Hides, south, light ame salted.......... 74a8 
sii dry flint.................6.2- 15@15$ 
ge buff, in west..........-.-.- piccenag a 8§a9 





Z 


CARNATION HOLDER. 





Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each..........-....-. 1 00@1 65 
“ over weights, each.............. 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins.................. 65@70 


Dried Apples. 
















Grass Seeds 
Clover, Western, ® th......-......-....... 13@1 
> Orth, 3. M.. 2... cc eseu cee 14@1 
0 MGIB S da0 ocnuecke <dvndcoeane 17@20 
“ Ma Car cncitnarekands case coees 16@16 
Alfalfa or ype se __ ET Bee 17@20 
Red top, P sack, West.................. 2 50 
BE iin shoe <edn skn o> dgeasncksenguaeed 3 3 25 
CN within ceestoiswnss dikitit Kees dood aeashe 8 00 
BRK, TOO, WF Wiha. song cece <cnawcctes 17 00 
Nn dha aca nuidchseswsenaees 1 1 35 
. I. Clear. Bent, P bu 23 
Orchard, P bu..... 1 00 
zine orm. 2 +) . 1 1 50 
mothy, prime, uu. 1 75@1 85 
Timothy, choice, P bu...... 1 95@2 00 
Buckwheat .................... - 85@100 
Spring wheat..............-. fees re 1 50 
BPP ETO 6 ob. cov cscccegtenscoccoss osook 1 50 
Beaus. 
OM UNO nn ao odes Sean apas pont cashes 1 85g 
Pea, screened...........-..---.-.--0- ---- 1 1 75 
UE II occ cctevascnenossestaccad 1 60@1 70 
Ce eee : = 1 75 


1 1 75 
Mediums, foreign............-.......-.-.- l ag 75 
Lellow eyes, extra......... oa 

Yellow eyes, seconds.... 





IED oSeckennantacwsenen.ccosensnoncl 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay, choice, P ton.............-..-..-- 19 00 
ke 2 5 Bee eee 17 50@18 00 
oe ity 2 vagile e TET RR Bee ck Aa 15 ‘) 16 00 
i ae MP NT Aid eacukinwdien cb sRenene 13 14 00 
id fine choice.................... 13 14 00 
* clover,mixed,® ton........... 13 15 50 
- clover, | IEE tee 12 13 00 
id swale, } ton.... .............. 9 210 00 
Straw, prime rye.............--......... 24 00@25 00 
Straw, oat, per ton...................-.. 11 12 00 
Straw, tangled rye...................--. 8 00@10 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is slightly lower. 

Spring patents, $5 25@5 50. 

Spring, bakers, $3 95@4 15. 

inter patents, $5 25@5 50. 

Winter, clear and straight, $5 00@5 35. 

Cern Meal.—$1 20@1 22 Pp bag, and $2 60@ 
265 P bbl; granulated, $3 W0a@3 25 bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 00@4 30 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Strong at 3515@540 p bbl. for 
rolled and $5 75@6 25 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s firm at $3 75@ 
450 p bbl. 

Cern.—Demand slow. 

Steamer, yellow, 60c. 

No. 3, yellow, 584¢. No. 2, yellow, spot, 61c. 

@Oats.—Supply ample, prices nearly steady. 

oe 2 clipped, white, 50c. 


Millfeed.— Market firm and quiet. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 50@23 00. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $21 25@25 50. 
+ apr wheat bran, sacks, $25 25. 

ixed feed, $23 50@25 00. : 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 00@26 50. 
Linseed, $24 50@25 00. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 50@52c. 





Bye.—86@88c P bushel. 
THE WOOL MARKET 
Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 21@22 
6s “ iT Ohio ap NPE aR ap" 22423 
ee ** }-blood Mich ............-- 26@27 
- © &blood Ohio..........-.--- 26@27 
‘“ “ Bingd ©  . Qo. cacesucasoe @26 
Fine delaine, Ohio..............-......---- 36 
i si Ohio X, 1 and 2............. 31@33 
Pulled wools, scoured..........-..--.---.-- 
American mohair ..........-.----..-------- 25@35 








BLOOD OR BoG SPAVIN.—J. J., New Haven 
County, Ct.: The spavin is a varicose condition 
of the vein passing on the inner side of the hock. 
This state is owing to the valves being broken 
down, by which the whole column of blood 
weighs upon the walls of the veins and distends 
them, as well as makes them so tortuous as to 
appear and feel like a bundle of worms. The 
treatment of blcod spavin is generally by blis- 
ters, repeated until they excite so much inflam- 
matio : as to obliterate the vein; but, after all, 
there is no reliance to be placed except upon 
some modification of the old practice of dividing 
the vein. Formerly it was the custom to tie and 
divide the vein above and below the tumor, and 
then to dissect ont the whole of the mass of dis- 
tended vessels; but this 1s unnecessary, and the 
same operation which Is practiced in the varicose 
veins of the human subject answers very well 
in the horse, though not unattended with 
danger. The operation is a very simple one, and 
consists in passing a needle beneath the vein and 
out on the other side of it, and then winding some 
silk or thread from eye to point until sufficient 
pressure is made to obliterate the vein. After 
two to three days, according to the amount of 
inflammation produced, the needle may be with- 
arawn, and it will be found that the blood ceases 
to pass downwards upon the cells of the blood 
spavin, and it gradually shrinks. If, however, 
it communicates with more than one vein, they 
must all be treated in the same way, keeping in 
the needle as long as the intlammation will allow. 
It is best to have the case treated directly by a 
nearby veterinary. 

ACTION.—S. B. R., New Haven County, Ct.: 
In pronouncing upon the action of a horse as 
being good or bad, we must bear in mind the 
kind of work for which it is intended. Takea 
saddle-horse for instance; it is hard to conceive 
a@ more agreeable way of covering the ground 
than upon the back of a horse that has a long, 
easy swing in the trot, going rather close to the 
ground, but with sufficient knee action to carry 
the toe well clear of all irregularities in the road- 
bed. This, with energy and moderate speed, 
goes a long way toward the makeup of a good 
saddle-horse, but the same style in a coach horse 
would hardly pass muster if intended for town 
driving. In addition to this (for the saddle) 
the horse must canoter with an easy stride, free 
from that short, bucking action, so often no- 
ticed ia badly trained or inferior animals; the 
walk should be energetic, fast and smooth, 
with plenty of elasticity to modify concussion. 
In some localities, and with some persons, 
the running walk, etc., is indispensable in 
@ first-class saddle-horse. The harness horse 
should be a good walker, a free, bold trot- 
ter, with knee as well as hock action; the former 
must not only be high, but it must be far-reach- 
ing, 80-as to carry the foot through a telling 
space at every stride, and thus do away with that 
short, choppy action, sometimes described by the 
old saying “that such and such a nag will trot 
all day in a bushel basket,” while the latter 
must bend the joint thoroughly, bringing the foot 
and curved pastern up from the ground 1p a 
sharp, decisive manner, carry them well forward 
and lower them with energy and precision that 
reminds one ot the movements of a clock. 

TURKEY QUERY.—H. D. B., Pierce Bridge, 
N.H.: The flesh that hangs over the beak of 
the turkey cock is termed the comb same as with 
eommon fowls. The fleshy ridges about the 
neck are called caruncles, as distinguished from 
the wattles which hang directly under the beak. 

Poor BuTTER.—A. E., Lamoille County, Vt.: 
It is not easy to make good butter from the milk 
of one cow for the reason that the cream of sev- 
eral days skimmings must be held until enough is 
obtained for churning, and by that time the cream 
first gathered has become overripe. The only 
remedy is to keep the cream as cool as possible 
and churn often. 
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LITTLE PROFIT IN CUOKING FEED. 

The utility in cooking feed for animals, and es- 
pecially for pigs, was given most attention in 
the days previous to investigations by experi- 
ment stations. Cooking feed is no longer re- 
garded as an economical practice for fattening 
animals. However, for breeding stock and sick 
animals, and for animals which it is desired to 
put into the very highest condition, cooking may 








be practiced with good results, if expense is dis- 
regarded. Pigs so fed show marked thriftiness 


and health. 
EATING GREEN FRUIT. 


The effects of use of unripe fruit as a food has 
been a subject of recent study at one of the Ger- 
man: experiment stations. The conclusion is 
that although unripe fruit is often harmful, par- 
ticularly with children, the danger from such 
food, especially green gooseberries, plums and 
apples, when eaten raw,is less than commonly 
thought, and the effects depend in marked degree 
upon individual peculiarity. Cooked green fruit 
is practically harmless. The injurious effects 
when eaten raw do not depend upon chemical 
substances, but rather upon the unusual pro- 
portions and the large percentage of hard-celled 
tissue. The experimenters declare that green 
fruit when cooked with the addition of sugar, is 
both palatable and wholesome. 

GRAIN FEEDING. 

In some cbservations recently made in the feed- 
ing of grain to lambs, one of the most noticeable 
results was the earlier maturity of those that had 
had grain from birth. Fur instance, in one trial 
the lambs fed with grain from birth attained an 
average weight of 113 pounds seven weeks ear- 
lier than those that had had no grain previous to 
fattening, and this weight was reached at a 
smaller cost in the instance of the lambs fed on 
grain from the start. Itis a hard matter to esti 
mate the amount of grain to feed, owing to the 
variation in the consuming capacity of sheep. 
In starting it has been customary to feed from 
half a poundto one pound. A month later the 
wethers will probably be taking from one to two 
pounds, and during the last month from two to 
three. 
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Carnation Support. 

A young friend of mine has invented a 
carnation support that is winning the com 
mendation of carnation growers. Prof. S. 
B. Green of Ohio Experiment Station says 
it’s the best support he has yet seen. The 
bands can be slipped up or down and re- 
moved so that one thousand can be packed 
in a barrel. Mr. Gompff is a young man of 
perhaps twenty, and deserves great praise 
for his invention. M. E. LEE. 

New Plymouth, O. 


I WILL IMPORT 


Shropshire, Cotswold, Oxford, South- 
down, Hampshire, Dorset, Lincoln, 
Wensleydale or other show or breed- 
ing sheep and Short-horn or other 
breeds of cattle. Send orders soon 
to me care of Alfred Mansell & Co., 
Live Stock Exporters, Shrewsbury, 
Eng. 

ROBERT /MILLER, Stouffville, Ont. 


ADAMANTINE 
CLINKER 
FLOORING 


For Stables, Driveways, 
Courtyards, Etc. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION 


FLEMING & CO., Contractors 


123 Liberty St., New York. 


Ss L E E P WARREN MATTRESS 


Warren’s Pure South American Hair Mattress is 
the cleanest, softest and most resilient mattress 
made. Leng hof service, quality and comfort con- 
sidered, it is the cheapest. Made in two parts, best 
ticking, $80.00. Delivered anywhere in New Eng- 
land, express prepaid. 


Charles G. Warren far actiret of 
259-2361 Main St., Malden,|Mass. Tel. 249-2. 


A NEW RECORD 


For draft geldings of any breed was made in the 
Chicago Auction Market on March 23 last when 
a high-grade Clydesdale gelding was sold 
for to Messrs. Armour & Co. 

We are the oldest and largest importers of 
CLYDESDALI.ES in Americaand we are now 
offering extraordinary bargains in this breed and 
also in SHIRES, SUFFOLKS, HACK. 
NEYS and GERMAN COACHERS. 


Call and see us or write. 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, 


Janesville, Wis. 
Branches at Spokane, Wash., and Braadon 
Man 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
tops and selected from milking strains as well as 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden la. 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth 
wears nothing but harness, very oe: loves com 
pany isto very little work posed 5 miles from 2.1 





























in one afternoon. ll take promising stu 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply: 
W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Ill 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for three years 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of supe- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes, 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling rams 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the coming 
fair season. Write for prices. 


J. G. HANMER, Prop., 
BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 








Queen ate ef Begistered 
urecs. 
We are offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 
to breed, June it of rH) blood and 
reeding. Also some very August pigs, either 
sex. ict Quoes unfit color, good bone, lengthy 
vie TRA JORDAN, Palestine, Ill. 


MODELLING. FIBROUS ORNAMENTAL PLASTER, 
PLAIN PLASTERING, PAPIER MACHE, 
AND WOOD CARVING 


ORNAMENTAL 


PLASTER 


WORKERS 
SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO. 


351-355 CAMBRIDGE ST., BOSTON 
Tel. 1868-4 Haymarket 


REFERENCES—Providence Inst. for Savs.; 
Public Libraries of Lynn, Fall Fiver, Providence; 
Majestic, Hollis St. Theatre, and Foyer of Colonial 
Theatre, Boston, Union Trust Co., Providence. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
allother persons interested in the estate of 
MARY E. RYAN, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased, ane 

WHE EAS, a petition hasbeen presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased, to Cornelius 

Ryan of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be heid at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the nineteenth day of July, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First J udge of said Court, this Seen aes da 
of June, in the year one thousand nine hundr 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth .of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toall persons interested in the estate of LOUISA 
RICHARDSON, late of Everett, in said County 
of Middlesex, deceased. 

WHEREAS, the American Bonding Company 

of Baltimore, surety on the bond given to 
said Court by Willis W. Stover, administrator 
with the will annexed. of said estate, has pre- 
sented to said Court its petition praying that it 
may be discharged from all further responsibil- 
ity as such surety, and that Willis W. Stover, 
administrator with the will annexed, may be 
ordered to furnish a new bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fifth day of July, A. D. 1904, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, tc show cause, 
if any you have,why the same should not be 
granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three successive weeks, in the MAssACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, &@ newspaper published in 
Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this thirteenth - 
of June, in the year one thousand nine hundr 


and four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of ELIZA- 
BETH GALLETLY, late of Somerville, in said 
Couset of Middlesex, deceased. 

WHE EAS, Henry Galletly, executor of the 

will of said deceased has presented to said 

Court his petition praying the Court to examine 
into and determine the extent, amount and va- 
lidity of any advances made by said deceased to 
her son, Charles S. Galletly of said Somerville, 
and of the lien for the payment of any balance 
due upon the real estate devised to the petitioner 
in trust for said Charles S. Galletly, and to make 
such other and further decrees and orders asin 
the matter shall seem fitting. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fifth day of July, A. D. 1904, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by mailing a copy thereof to each of B 
seven days, at least, before said Corrt, and by 
publishing the same once ineach week, for three 
successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in Boston, 
the last publication to be one day, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 
June, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and tour. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To FELIX CONLAN, executor of the will of 
Elizabeth McLaughlin, late of Cambridge, in 
said County, deceased, intestate, represented 
insolvent: 

you are hereby ordered to notify all known 

creditors of said insolvent estate that the 

Court will receive and examine all claims of 

creditors against said insolvent estate at the 

Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in and 

for said County, on Tuesday, the twelfth day of 

July, A. D. 1904. and on Tuesday, the twenty- 

sixth day of July, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in 

the forenvon, respectively, that they may then 
and there present and prove their claims. 

And you are ordered to give to all known 
creditors at least seven days written notice, b 
mail or otherwise, of the time and place of eac 
meeting, and cause notices to be published once 
in each week for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said meeting. 

Six months from the date hereof are allowed to 
a withio which to present and prove their 
claims. 

You will make return hereof, with your doings 
hereon, on or before the date of said first meet- 
ing. July 12. 1904. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, at Cambridge, this tenth 
day of February, tn the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 

















Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
WILLIAM KIMBALL, late of Wilton, in the 
State ot New Hampshire, deceased, intestate, 
Len fang in said County of Middlesex. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to May K. 

Barrett of Wilton, in said State of New Hamp- 

shire, without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the nineteenth day of July, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
rene interes in the estate of SARAH L. 
HAVEN, late of Waterville, in the County of 
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said Court, by William H. Spencer, with 
certain papers purporting to be copies of the last 
will and testament of said deceased, and of the 
propate thereof in said State of Maine, duly au- 
henticaed, representing that at the cime of her 
death, said deceased had estate in said County of 
Middlesex, on which said will may operate, and 
praying that the copy of said will may be filed 
and recorded in the Registry of Probate of said 
County of Middlesex, and letters testamentary 
thereon granted to him without requiring sure- 
ties on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge,in said County of 
Midd‘esex, on the twenty-sixth day of July, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, bs any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &@ news- 
paper published in Boston, tne first publication to 
be thirty days, at least, before saia Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Zsquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day 
of June, in “es one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law and all other persons inter- 
ested in the estate of GEORGE H. HAMMELL 
late of Newton, in said County, deceased. 

WHEREAS, Nora A. Hammell, the adminis- 

tratrix of the estate of said deceased, has 
preseuted to said Court her petition for license 
to sell at private sale,in accordance wth the 
offer named in said petition, or upon such terms 
as may be adjudged best, the whole of a certain 
parcel of the real estate of said deceased for the 
payment of debts and charges of administration, 
and f r other reasons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County, on 
the nineteenth day of July, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
son interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, betore said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE. Esquire, 
First Judge ot said Court, this twenty-first day of 
June, in the os one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next ot kiu, and all other 
ry interested in the estate of ANN MAL- 
b Li ALDEN, late of Medford,,1n said County, 

ec . 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

tu be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been preserted to said Court, for 

Probate. by Blanche J. Lubin, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 

executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are sages | cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twelfth day of July, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
tion once in each week, fr three successive 
‘veeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
&@ newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of 
this citation to all Known persons interested in 
bs = fourteen days, at least, before said 

ourt. 

“Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of 
June, in the vear one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock. . Fruits, etc., 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o€ 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 

r. 














ANTED AT ONCE-—Strong, neat, willing girl to 
assist in general housework. Fair wages, good 
home and considerate treatment. Recommenda- 
tions as tocharacter necessary. Apply to MRS. 
FRANCIS D. DUNBAR, Canton, Mass. 





Style, finest quality. Prices quoted. MELVIN 
KENNEY, The Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Weryies announcements and invitations, correct 





PecrunEs for wedding gifts. Make your sugges- 
tion, whether head or iandscape preferred and 
amount you desireto spend. We can select, frame 
correctly in latest style and ship by express. Photo- 
graphs, water-colors. Prints al re 83.00 and up- 
ward. Always on hand. MELVIN W. KENNEY, The 
Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





Greta Poultry Book, * Poultry Handicraft ”— 
Hundreds of useful devices and conveniences for 
poultry keepers. All about incubation, home-made 
rooders, caponizing. etc. Over 100 illustrations. Fifty 
cents postpaid. F. FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 





EDDING invitations and announcements. Best 

style and quality. Send for samples. SHAW- 

MUT STATIONERS, 15 Josephine street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 





ANTED—Two Protestant middle-aged women or 
invalids to board reasonable in private family; 
good, pleasant, healthy location and society; five 
minutes walk to cars. E FAY, Winter Street, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 





NGUS Bull for OTT ey 20 months old 
nh price, $85. E. A. MOYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 

Pee wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 
SALVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 
MENT, 124 W. l4th street, New York City. 





OSITION as working foreman on farm, by married 
man; had experience farming for self. S. M 
AULKNER, Box 302, Holliston, Mass. 





MERICAN man. married, wishes position as team 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. C. BE 
VANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





around Boston. T. B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy 


Px zround Hoste milkman wants position in or 
urlington, Vt. 





Gece man on farm wanted: must be good milker 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 
time, and strictly temperate; send references anc 
rice or month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 





Spaatrcove man and wife, or single man, withou 
children, for steady work on farm; good tene 
ment ; no cows, no smoking, no liquor; must be extra 
good ox teamst2r. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct. 





on a market garden. Address 129 BOWLES ST 


A BRIGHT, quick boy, 16 or 18 years of age, to work 
pringfield, Mass. 





cause, if any you have, why the same ld 
not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Soe. 
First “ne of said Court, this oe day 
of June, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, S88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law and all other persons in- 
terested in the estate of CATHERINE E. ROB- 
ERTS, late of Medford, in said Gounty, de- 


ceased. 
HEREAS, Milton F. Roberts, adminis- 
trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court his petition for license 
to sell at public auction the whole of a parcel of 
the real estate of said dec for the payment 
of debts and charges of administration, and for 
other reasons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, ip said County, on the 
nineteenth day of July, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
why the same should not be granted. 

And said titioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
son interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before suid Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & poumpenes 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. Le ay abot ey Boquive, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day of 
June, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 








tour. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 








GOOD, reliable man to work on farm; good milker 
and teamster; references expected. M. M 
OOD, P. O. Box, Waterbury, Ct. 
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A Clever Rig 

Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. K. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
Geseral Distributors. 
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The Prevention of Pneumonie. 


Because of its extensive prevalence and 
high rate of mortality, pneumonia has been 
aptly called the yellow fever of the North; 
and indeed it was, in its destructiveness to 
human life, a keen rival of yellow fever in 
the days before the Amerivan army doctors 
in Cuba robbed ye low fever of its power 
tor evil. 

Most persons have an impression that 
pneumonia is of common occurrence, but 
they do not realze that during the winter 
and spring months, when it is most preva- 
lent, it is in some years the cause of more 
deaths than any other single disease. This 
is due not only to its prevalence, but also to 
its great mortality, for of all whom the dis- 
ease attacks nearly one-half die. 

This fact speaks ill for the methods of 
treatment employed, and emphasizes the 
need of prevention. The fact that pneu- 
monia prevails chiefly in the winter and 
early spring has given rise to the popular 
peliet that it is caused by catching cold, and 
this, in a restricted sense, is correct. 

Pneumonia is a germ disease due to the 

oison elaborated by a special micro-organ- 
ism; but a knowledge of this fact helps 
hittle in avoiding the disease, for the reason 
that the germ of the disease is almost al- 
ways present in the body—especially in the 
mouth, throat and nose. The question, 
then, is one, not of avoiding the germ, but 
of preventing its growth. ; 

Normally the tissues do not offer a suit- 
able soil for its development, and it is only 
when they have been changed in some way 
that rapid growth can take place. This 
change may be effected in a number of 
ways—by catching cold, by the loss of 
sleep, by living and especially sleeping in 
badly ventilated rooms, by the abuse of 
alcoholic drinks, by habitual overeating, by 
worry, in fact, by any of the agents, physi- 
cal or mental, which depress the vital 
powers. ; 

The prevention of pneumonia resolves 
itself simply into the avoidance of all those 
depressing influences which render the 
system valnerable to the attack of the pneu- 
monia germ; in other words, it consists in 
living according to the laws of a rational 
hygiene—pure air and deep breathing, 
plenty of water internally and externally; 
plain food in moderate quantity; abstinence 
from alcohol; plenty of sleep; bedreom 
windows open all night, and finally the cul- 
tivation of a poised and unirritable spirit.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Six Rules for the Furnace. 


For the general, every-day working of a 
furnace, the following rules are offered by 
the experienced furnace man: 

1. Close check in chimney pipe and the 
slide in door. 

2, Open the air box a little, then shake 

he grate till live coals begin to fall. Leave 
the lower door open. As soon as there isa 
good draft put on alittle fresh coal and open 
cold air box fully. 

3. While waiting for the fire to get a good 
start remove all the ashes. If there are 
any clinkers or bun2bes of ashes in the 
bottom of grate they should be broken up 
and raked out. 

4. In about five minutes close the drafts, 
which can be regulated during the day ac- 
cording to the house temperature. 

5. At night shake the fire down more or 
less, as its condition demands, and put on 
fresh coal; not so much, however, as ip the 
morning. 

6. Close the air box two-thirds or wholly 
if little heat is required during the night. 
Open the check and the slide in the door.— 
Good Housekeeping. 
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A Coffee-Making Method. 


Of the ways of coffee-making there is no 
end. Every housewife has her own pet 
theory as to the process, not to mention the 
many men who think their little recipe by 
far the best. 

First of all, itis important to know how 
to buy coffee, for when one has secured a 
really good mixture of Mocha and Java, it 
matters not so very much how it is made. 
There are, of course, many grades of the 
“‘ one-third Mocha and two-thirds Java,’ 
which is acknowledged to be the best ob- 
tainable mixture. Noone in these days of 
adulteration would dream of getting the 
pure mixtureat any price or in any grade 
without special effort, if, indeed, at all. 

About the only sure way of securing good 
coffee and getting the same kind right along 
is to make the acquaintance of a wholesale 
dealer in coffee, or of some one who works 
for such a firm, and have him put up samples 
of various kinds. Then, having decided 
which is best suited to the family palate, 
purchase the coffee in tightly covered tins, 
weighing from ten to twenty pounds. 

One who has handled coffee for many 
years says that adulterations can be de- 
tected in several ways. The more common 
way is to press a sample of ground coffee in 
the palm of the hand, and if it contains chic- 
ory or some substance besides pure coffee, 
it will form into a little mass, the parti- 
cles sticking together. Another method 
of detecting the presence of a sub- 
stance other than _ coffee 
a little ground coffee in a glass of 
clear, cold water. Cover the top of the 
glass and shake thoroughly. If the coffee 
is pure, the water will remain almost clear 
and the grounds will float on the surface. 
Pure coffee contains an oily substance 
which prevents the grains from mixing 
with the cold water. Adulterations are not 
so protected, and soon color the water 
noticeably. 

This same authority gives as the correct 
way of making coffee a process that is ex- 
actly like that of tea-making, with the ex 
ception that the coffee is allowed to stand 
a little longer to steep. 

A coffee pot should be of white enamel 
inside, for itis of the greatest importance 
that the pot be immaculate. Place a spoon 
ful of the ground coffee in the pot and pour 
over it two cups of boiling water; cover the 
spout of the coffee pot as well as the top, so 
as to keep in the steam ani strength. Set 
on the back of the range, where it will keep 
warm, but cannot boil. Coffeemade in this 
way does not require any egg to settle it, 
for at the end of ten minutes it will be like 
amber; when poured into the cup it has the 
delicious aroma which is noticeable when 
one passes a place where coffee is being 
made. 

The crime of serving ** warmed-over ” 
coffee is a heinous one for housewives, as it 
is never palatable and really injurious. If 
a quantity of coffee purchased, too small to 
make exchange practicable, proves below 
the mark, do not mix it with some really 
good coffee in order to “‘ useit up.”’ It can 
be used in making ice-cream and jellies 
and Mocha icing for cake. Left-over coffee 
can also be utilized in this way as well as 
for “* iced coffee,’’ but care should be taken 
to see that the decoction inteuded for 
such purposes be poured at once from the 
grounds. When grounds and liquid steep 
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together for hours, the coffee gets muddy in 
color and * dull” in taste. 

Another way of using up poor coffee is to 

color starch for ecru window draperies 
ace and curtains, using strong boiling 
coffee instead of water in making the starch. 
This will preserve the rich color of ecru 
lace. 
But to return tc the making of the bever- 
age. Whatever method is used, the water 
should always be freshly boiled. A small 
granite tea kettle should be kept for the 
purpose of boiling the water for tea and 
coffee, and when it is not in use for this 
purpose it should be wiped dry, inside and 
out, and setaway. In this way one makes 
sure of fresh boiling water. 

When one uses a * drip coffee pot,” a 
very clear and strong cup of coffee can be 
made. Coffee which is to be used in this 
way should be ground very fine, and a little 
more than one-third of Mocha may be 
added. This should be put into the cylin- 
der on top of the coffee pot, and the water 
poured slowly over it. If the coffee pot is 
not of the sort which has an alcohol lamp 
underneath, it should stand in a dish of 
boiling water while the coffee filters, in 
order to retain the correct degree of heat. 

For years one housekeeper has made 
* coffee for two” in the following way, 
with satisfactory results, and for those 
who still prefer a boiled coffee there can 
be no better way: Into a clean pot put 
a cheesecloth pag containing a tablespoon- 
ful of coffee for each person. To this add 
an eggshell and half a cup of cold water. 
Boiling water poured directly on coffee ‘s 
said to cook it at once and prevent it from 
giving out its flavor and fragrance. Eggs 
are washed before their contents are re- 
moved and the shells are saved for clear- 
ing the coffee. Over the coffee are poured 
two cups of boiling water for each 
spoonfal of coffee, the spout of the cof- 
fee pot (which, by the way, is very 
short and broad, so that it is easily 
cleaned) is stuffed with a piece of paper 
or a cork which has been whittled to 
fit the spout, and the contents of the 
pot is allowed to boil for about five min- 
utes. One-half a cup of cold water is added 
and the pot is set on the back of the range, 
where it is allowed to stand for ten or 
fifteen minutes. In making either tea or 
coffee the pot is scalded with boiling water 
before putting in the leaves or grounds. 
The recipe given above is to be served with 
cream and sugar. For black coffee for din- 
ner, make as above, adding only half the 
quantity of water. 

Viennese coffee is made by adding a tea- 
spoonful of whipped cream to the top of 
each cup af<er the coffee is poured and plain 
cream and sugar have been added. 

‘In one of Marion Crawford’s Roman 
stories he mentions a morning cup made by 
dissolving a little powdered chocolate in 
milk and filling up thecup with strong 
coffee. This is a delicious change from the 
ordinary method, and well worth a trial.— 
New York Tribune. 
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The Average Standard of Health. 


The healthy pulse of an adult male 
person should be firm, not compressible, 
but sensibly urged through the artery, 
notwithstanding pressure, yet neither hard, 
conveying a shock to the touch, sudden and 
twitching, nor like 9 thread worming its 
way beneath the fingers; but moderately 
full, even, regular—from seventy to seventy- 
five beats in the minute. 

If the pulse be habitually slower or 
quicker, we should assume this as an indi- 
vidual standard, because instances are upon 
record of the pulse of healthy adult males 
varying from thirty to fifty beats. Young 
infants are known to havea pulse number- 
ing from 140 to 150 beats. If the skin be 
moist at a natural heat, and not flushed, 
this would be no sign of disease. The pulse 
also varies before and after meals. 

The healthy pulse of an adult female 
should number from eighty to eighty-five 
beats in the minute; but we should not an- 
ticipate as strong or full a pulse in a woman 
as a man; nor, indeed, should we always 
attach much importance tothe casual quick- 
ening of the pulse in highly nervous females. 

The healthy pulse of a child from seven to 
fourteen years of age should number from 
eighty to eighty-six beats in a minute. 

The healthy pulse of a child under seven 
years old, from the period of teething, may 
be stated at from eighty-six to ninety-six 
beats in the minute. 

The healthy pulse of an infant before 
teething may be stated at from one hundred 
to 120 beats in the minute, according as the 
childis robust or weakly; the robust infant 
generally exhibiting a less frequent but 
stronger pulsation. The healthy pulse of 
the first stage of declining life may be gen- 
erally stated: For the male at seventy beats, 
and for the female at seventy-five beats in 
the minute.—Chronological Magazine. 
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Ironing Shoes Instead of Treeing 
Them. 

Shoes of nearly every description are 
ironed with a hot or warm iron. A short 
time ago it would have deen thought pe- 
culiar to iron men’s shoes with a warm 
iron instead of treeing them, but it is 
being done with the best results in some 
factories. This does not include wax or 
other greasy calf stock, but it does include 
box calf. Of course the warm-iron proc- 
ess is much cheaper than the old methods 
of treeing and dressing; therefore its gen- 
eral adoption is not unlikely. It is not 
unusual now to iron patent finished leather, 
but it is usually preceded with a light dress- 
ing of oil.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 











All Fat Men Not Lazy. 


“Fat is not an indication of laziness,’’ 
said William Bailey of the Government 
Printing Office, who is one of the fattest 
and squarest men in the employ of Uncle 
Sam. ‘“‘lam not putting myself in the list 
of ‘peart’ and ‘ brainy ’ fat men, but if one 
will take the trouble to look about him he 
will find agood many heavyweights who are 
not poky and slow, and who are fully up to 
the average, mentally. Some of the great- 
est men the world ever knew were plump, 
even to obesity, and Napoleon was one of 
these. 

** All these fellows with the withered and 
parchment look do not possess all the brain 
by any manner of means, but it is said that 
the men of letters in ancient times looked 
this way because they were poorly paid and 
consequently lived on slim rations. I notice 
there are a number of very heavyweight 
literary men of the present day, and [ am 
not disposed to say that this is simply be- 
cause they are better paid and fare more 
sumptuously every day. There are few of 
the literati who, like Scudery, flavor their 
crust with a thin slice of bacon taken 
from a monse trap. Dr. Johnson was 
fleshy, even to clumsiness, and so was his 
biographical shaduw, Boswell. Balzac, the 
great French novelist, was so stout that it 
was a good day’s exercise to walk around 
him; and he was encircled with bandages, 
as though he wasa hogshead. Rossini, the 
musical composer, was a regular Jumbo, as 





big as ‘ Big Winnie,’ and for seven years he 
never saw his knee. Lablanche was 
charged three fares when he traveled, and 
Jules Janin, the prince of critics, had chin 
and cheeks which protruded beyond his 
whiskers. 

**And so a whole list could be given. 
Lord Byron and Eagene Sue, the author of 
*The Wandering Jew,’ so dreaded becom- 
ing fat that they took lemon and vinegar to 
prevent it, and many fat people of the pres- 
ent day are taking something of the kind to 
prevent too much fiesh. hen Daniel 
Lambert died, in 1800, he weighed 737 
pounds, and it required 112 feet of plank to 
make a coffinfor him. It took twenty men 
three hours to get this monster man into 
his grave.””—Washington Post. 


How to Live One Hundred Years. 


Be clean. 

Be good-natured and companionable. Do 
not worry. 

Be more careful to take exercise as you 
grow older. 

Be comfo-table. Keep your feet warm 
and wear comfortable clothing. 

Sleep in a comfortable bed in a room that 
is ventilated and in which sunshine is not 
a stranger. 

Do not eat twice as much as you need, and 
eat only the food that agrees with you.— 
Dr. John B. Rich of New York, ninety-four 
years old, in Chat. 
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Bathing the Baby. 

Cleanliness is the one irrevocable law of 
nursery management. Other laws may be 
subject to change or modification, and their 
enforcement be governed by varying cir- 
cumstances and conditions, but the dictum 
“Be clean, be clean, and evermore be 
clean ’’ is as immutable as were the laws of 
the Medes and Persians in olden time. For 
without absolute cleanliness in his per- 
son and his surroundings, in his food, 
his clothing, and in the very air he 
breathes, no baby can be really healthy 
and vigorous,—and, lacking vigor and 
health, he can know very little of com- 
fort and even less of happiness. Hence the 
bath is one of the primary considerations of 
his daily life, and is not to be omitted for 
any reason whatsoever, save that of severe 
illness ; indeed, even under such conditions, 
it is only rarely that there is any need for 
its discontinuance, since the small patient 
will, in most instances, be vastly more 
uncomfortable without the refreshing 
**sponge”’ than with it. 

Before preparing the baby for his bath 
take special pains to see that everything 
likely to be required during the operation 
is in readiness and within easy reach, in 
order that, once the child is undressed, he 
may be bathed and redressed quickly, with- 
out the discomfort and risk of lying un- 
clothed while some missing article is being 
searched for. Have the room comforta- 
bly warm, with the thermometer register- 
ing about 70° F., and take all pos- 
sible precautions against any sudden 
jowering of the temperature, such as 
might be caused by the opening of doors 
or windows. If the weather be chilly 
or damp, even though the season be sum- 
mer,.it is the part of wisdom to have a fire 
or a gas stove barn ng in the room, for it is 
a point to be borne always in mind that 
children are extremely susceptible to cold. 
Moreover, heat is necessary for the purpose 
of warming the baby’s clothing; for, no 
matter how carefully the latter may have 
been aired atter laundering, it is virtually 
certain to have gathered more or less damp- 
ness from being laid away, and unless this 
is dispelled before the garments are put on 
the baby must inevitably suffer. 

It should not be necessary to observe that 
fresh, clean clothing should be put on every 
morning, at the conclusion of the bath, for, 
if the little garments are made simply and 
of inexpensive, washable material, as they 
always ought to be, they can be so easily 
and cheaply laundered as to leave absolutely 
no excuse for diverging from this important 
rule of hygiene. An exception may possibly 
be made in regard to the flannels, supposing 
they are not soiled in any way; but nothing 
that has been in the slightest degree damp- 
ened or stained should be worn again without 
being washed. As for the practice of dry- 
ing dampened diapers and putting them on 
again, unlaundered, it is impossible to con- 
demn it too strongly. Aside from its offen- 
siveness, it is a prolific source of chafing 
and various skin disorders. It takes so 
little time and labor to wash, rinse, dry 
and iron the diapers, thus rendering them 
wholesomely clean aud comfortably soft, 
that one wonders what the motive can be 
for following any less hygienic method. 

A rubber bathtub, with folding supports, 
is such a convenient piece of nursery furni- 
ture that no modern nursery can be consid- 
ered complete without it ; nevertheless, when 
expense is an item to be considered, a fair 
substitute can be found in the more familiar 
baby’s bathtub of enameled ware, placed, 
for convenience sake, ona low table. It is 
desirable, however, that the face and head 
be washed and dried before the tub-bath 
begins, thus reducing the latter’s duration 
to the veriest rninimum. While this is being 
done, the baby, previously divested of all 
his clothing, except the diaper, should be 
wrapped either in his bath blanket or the 
mother’s flannel bathing-apron—it matters 
little which, so that the tiny body be ade- 
quately protected. 

Removing the baby’s clothing is an opera- 
tion requiring more judgment than might at 
the first glance be supposed. To begin, take 
the baby on your lap and let him lie on his 
stomach, while you unfasten his garments 
—all of them together; then, rolling him 
gently over on his back, let him so remain 
until you have removed all of his clothing. 
Handle him as little as possible, and espe- 
cially avoid pressing the stomach or abdo- 
men, lest you cause him discomfort or in- 
jury. Avoid bending or twisting the arms, 
and, in removing a sleeved garment, 
simply draw the sleeves gently away from 
the arms and then work the garment 
gradually upward until you can slip it 
bodily over the head without discomfort to 
the child. In putting the clothes on, how- 
ever, proceed in exactly the reverse way, 
slipping the garments on over the feet and 
drawing then up gradually until you can 
coax the arms into the sleeves, without 
causing so much asa whimper. Never for- 
get, in dressing or undressing a young 
baby, that his bones are very extremely 
soft and delicate, and may, with very little 
apparent effort, be irreparably injured. 

In washing the baby’s face and head, 
avoid getting the soap into the eyes—which 
will inevitably cause more or less extended 
inflammation of those sensitive organs—and 
do not overlook the cleansing of the mouth 
and nose, as well as of the scalp. Swab out 
the mouth carefully with a bit of absorbent 
cotton wrapped around the forefinger and 
dipped in clean water, and cleanse the nos- 
trils with similar bits of cotton wrapped 
smoothly around the ends of a wooden or 
bamboo toothpick, using a fresh piece of 
cotton for each nostril. It is important that 
this matter should be systematically at- 
tended to, for the reason that a stoppage of 








the nasal passage is certain to result from 
ite neglect, and when it does result is al- 
ways the cause of discomfort, if not of 
actual harm, inasmuch as the baby cannot 
then nurse without choking. The scalp, 
too, needs equally vigilant care. Daily 
washing with pure soap and warm 
water should suffice to keep it free from the 
unsightly scurf which disfigures so many 
baby heads; but it is important that every 
particle of soap should be carefully rinsed 
off, carelessness in this respect often being 
responsible for the formation of the scurf. 
When it has formed, nothing but vaseline 
will remove it, and this should be applied 
without delay, or the tender follicles will, 
of a certainty, be surely destroyed.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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How Much Sleep Is Necessary. 


A proper amount of sleep is, of course, 
absolutely essential to continued good 
health, but, if dietetic habits are correct, 
it is a matter which will regulate itself. if 
a rule is needed, one will follow naturally 
from the fact that almost every one feels 
languid on wakiug, and is disposed to take 
another nap, no matter how long he has 
been sleeping. This isa morbid sensation 
which it would take too long to explain here. 
It is enough to say that lack of sleep should 
be made up, if possible, at the beginning 
and not atthe end. The best general rule 
is to rise at a given hour every morning, 
whether tired or not, and go to bed wien 
sleepy.—Century. 
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Domestic Hints. 


SALMON A LA CREOLE. 
Scald and put three large tomatoes to simmer 
in a very little water until tender; chop up very 
fine a sweet Spanish pepper and quarter of an 
onion; fry these ina little bacon fat; add the to- 
mato, salt and a little white pepper. Simmer 
until reduced to a pulp. Open a pound-can of 
salmon; set the can in a saucepan half full of hot 
water; turn the salmon out on adish. When it 
is quite hot, pour the pulp over it, and serve. 
Canned tomatoes may be used instead of fresh 
tomatoes. ; 





APPLE TAPIOCA. 

One-half pound tapioca soaked over night in 
cold water. Make a quarter of a peck of apples 
into nice, ricb, sweet sauce. Put the soaked 
capioca in the sauce and let cook slowly until the 
tapioca is dissolved. Flavor with lemon or 
orange peel; sweeten totaste. Serve with cream 
sauce. 

CITRON CHEESECAKES. 

Boil near a quart of cream; when cold add the 
yolks of four eggs, well beaten; boil this toa 
curd; blanch and beat two ounces of almonds, 
about half a dozen bitter; beat them with a little 
rosewater; put all together, with three or four 
Naples biscuits, some citron shredded fine; sugar 
to taste; puff paste. 

PINEAPPLE MELANGE. 

Take one very nice-looking pineapple, with a 
tuft of green foliage If possible. The top is 
neatly sliced off and laid away. The inside of 
the fruit is picked out with a silver fork till 
nothing remains but the shell. The shredded 
pineapple is mixed with one-half the quantity of 
crushed strawberries and one-eighth of grated 
macaroons. Sugar to taste before putting all 
back inthe pineapple shell and replacing top. 
Chill thoroughly before serving. 

GRAHAM CORN GEMS. 

Good graham and corn-meal gems are made 
with sour milk. To make the corn-meal gems, 
mix half a cup of sugar, one egg and one table- 
spoonful of butter together. Add two cups of 
sour milk in which a teaspoonful of soda has been 
dissolved. Sift two cups of corn meal and one of 
flour, and stir the other ingredients into it. Bake 
ina quick oven. Graham gems are excellent 
made in the same way, using in place of the corn 
meal and flour about the same amount of graham 
meal or enough to stiffen. 

SPONGE CAKE. 

One pound of sugar, one of flour, ten eggs. 
Stir yolks of eggs and sugar till perfectly light. 
Beat whites of eggs, and aéd them with fiour 
after beating together lightly. Flavor with 
lemon. Three teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
will add to its lightness. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


If properly treated, stale bread may be kep 
for years, always ready for instant use, says 
a writer in What to Bat. As the scraps of 
bread, biscuit, cake and crackers accumulate, 
Save them in a dust-proof bag or any other re- 
ceptacle that will keep them without attracting 
mould. When enough is collected to fill a bak- 
ing-pan of large size put them in it, set in the 
oven, and allow them to stay there till toasted 
crisp. While yet warm, put them ina cloth bag 
or on the moulding board and beat or roll until 
reduced to wheat-grain size. Put through the 
flour sieve, and keep the meal in one tin, or in 
whatever one uses for holding “‘ bread timbers,” 
and the grains in another. The success of the 
process depends upon toasting the scraps suf- 
ficiently without burning. 

Totell a good watermelon, lay the melon on 
its back, the white part up, and scratch the skin 
in the lightest part with the finger nails. If the 
skin is tender, and the melonis yet firm to the 
pressure of the finger, the melon will be a good, 
sound, ripe one. 

Olive oil makes a superior frying medium to 
lard or butter. It is cheaper than butter, and 
does not scorch as easily as butter does. Smelts, 
shrimps, potatoes, bananas—in fact, almost 
everything that is fried ir a shallow pan—tastes 
better for being cooked in oil. 


It is a mistaken idea to cover a carpet with a 
drugget in the belief that it will save it. It is 
the grinding on the floors that wears out carpets, 
and the protection should come from underneath 
instead of above. 

Why do not the furniture stores keep a supply 
of unpainted pine furniture? For summer cot- 
tages notning is better than simple furniture 
painted with enamel paints. It would be a com- 
fort to be able to buy the furnituce unpainted, 
having whatever color was desired applied be- 
fore the pieces were sent home. Economical 
buyers might even avoid the extra expense by 
doing the painting themselves. 

A gray bedroom {s a novel idea, yet a very at- 
tractive scheme, fur such a room is described in 
an art publication. The walls were to be treated 
with a pale gray satin paper which combines 
equally well with gray or white enameled wood. 
work. The furniture should be enameled eray, 
while the rugs ip white and yellow give lightness 
tothe scheme. A wasbstand set of yellow ware, 
ascreen of yellow linen taffeta, clear white cur- 
tains, and a few brass candlesticks complete a 
room as cool and peaceful as ca.) be pictured. 

Patience is always crowned with success. It 
may not be a splendid victory, but patience 
never undertakes anything in hand that it does 
not accomplish. 

Let sunshine into the home. It brings health 
and vigor, radiance and gooa cheer. It purifies, 
wards off moisture, mildew, gloom and disease. 
Its effect is physical, mental and moral. 

To wash red table linen, put enough powdered 
borax into tepid soft water to make it feel slip- 
pery. Use no soap. Rinse in warm water con- 
taining a small quantity of boiled starch. Hang 
in the shade and iron when nearly dry. 

A bolt of cheesecloth should be as essential a 
feature of the young housekeeper’s menage as 
the bolt of homespun linenwas of grandmother’s. 
Nothing makes better dusters; it serves as glass 
and china toweling, and is an ideal fabric for the 
dish cloth. 

A party camping last summer who found ice 
unavailable devised a refrigerator. They dug a 
large holeiu the ground near the camp, and in 
this they placed a good-sized wooden box. Over 
the top they laid a piece of, wet carpet or bur- 
lap. The milk, butter and vegetables were kept 
very cool. 

If nothing else is put up for cold weather, a few 
jars of fruit juice may be managed. For straw- 
berry juice make a syrup with two quarts of 
water and four pounds of sugar. Boil to the 
thread, add two quarts of strawberry juice, and 
boil for forty minutes. Bottle and seal while 
very hot. 





Fasbion Motes. 


e*, A luxurious bathing sult may be made from 
ten yards of taffeta. Taffeta, especially in the 
new, soft varieties, is the material of all others 
for bathing suits. It is net very durable, it is 
true, but whileit lasts it is most desirable, shed- 
ding the water freely and lacking the clinging, 
adhesive quality of cloth and brilliantine. There 
is little change in bathing sult fashions this year. 
Skirts are knee length and are made with flat 
tucks about the bips. A pretty model has an 
applied round yoke trimmed with circular 
bands of white mobair braid. The blouse has a 
“ Gibson” front, with two stitched tucks on 
either side of the front panel. The closing is on 
the left side. The skirt is trimmed with the 
braid, a triple skirt effect being given thereby. 
A short sash of white silk is knotted on the left 
side. Kuickerbockers accompany the suit, as a 
matter of course. 

e%e Fagotted bands, which are not the height 
of fashion, but are by no means passe, help out a 
short dress length. A plain five-gored skirt, the 
gores joined with fagotting, 1s trimmed with three 
bands above the hem, each one divided by a row 
of tagotting. The waist hasa fancy yoke and 
collar of fagotted bands. 

e*e The Russian blouse bathing suit is rather 
new. It hasa Frenchy air, but whether it will 
become popular is doubtful. White serge makes 
an attractive bathing suit after this model. The 
knickerbockers fasten below the knee in a but- 
toned band, and the tunic is about three inches 
shorter. It is in one piece, has a shaped sailor 
collar, and is buttoned down the front with large 
bone buttons. A removable chemisette trimmed 
with bands of wide and narrow red braid and an 
embroidered anchor fills in the collar space. 
Braid trims the sailor collar,the skort sleeves 
and the knickerbock er bands, and a braid girdle 
confines the tunic at the waist line. 

e*. Black and white checked taffeta combined 
with white serge made a striking suit. The 
skirt was quite plain, flaring smartly about the 
hem. The blouse had a wide sailor collar of 
white serge, trimmed with two rows of blue 
braid. The points of the collar crossed on a 
front panel of serge which extended to the waist 
line. The belt was also of the serge with rows 
of braid trimming. 

e*, An elaborate suit of gun metal taffeta had 
@ square yoke of crosswise shirrings, with a 
plain stitched button band down the front. The 
skirt had a plai2 front panel, the rest of the skirt 
shirred fuil. Four long stitched strans reached 
nearly tothe hem, covered with front and side 
gores. There was a high stock collar and bow, 
and a wide belt of the taffeta. 


e*, Another very ornate bathing suit was of 
white taffeta with a large dot of pale red. The 
skirt had a hip yoke with a long point in the 
front, and was trimmed with bands of white 
taffeta piped with red. The wa:st had a sur- 
plice effect, with a pointed neck showing a shield 
of white trimmed with bands of the red silk. The 
surpliced fronts were trimmed with bands of 
white piped with red and similar bands appeared 
on the short puff sleeve. This is the sort ofa 
bathing suit described as fetching, but one would 
not liketo appear often on the same beach, un- 
less she had other suits. 


e*, Bargain-counter lengths of silk are boons 
to the mothers of growing daughters. Young 
girls dress simply nowadays, but their gowns are 
as often made of silk as of cotton. Indeed, the 
vogue of silk is universal at present, and all ages 
appear init. A dainty foulard for a gir! of fifteen 
was white with shading of pale blue through the 
centre and a figure, a sort of an irregular disk, of 
blue, scattered over the surface. The skirt was 
full all around and had a tucked flounce with a 
shirred heading. The waist was shirred to a 
round shirred yoke, the latter cut low from the 
throat. Two wide tucks crossed the waist near 
the belt, the sleeves being tucked in a similar 
manner, so that the line went across without an 
apparent break. The sleeves were gathered into 
a shirred band at the elbow, and were finished 
with a narrow lace ruffle. A folded girdle of silk 
formed the belt. 

e*, A seven-yard remnant of pink and white 
foulard made a charming gown for a ten-year- 
old child. The skirt was kilt plaited with a wide 
box plait forming the front gore. The waist was 
joined to the skirt by a belt of yellow Cluny lace. 
The waist was laid in plaits and opened over a 
box-plaited front. Meeting this was a wide, 
round collar of yellow lace. Bands of lace 
formed the standing collar and the cuffs. 

e*. Pink and white, by the way, is a combina- 
tion seen rather often this summer. It is peren- 
nally charming, cool and dainty. Some of the 
French foulards with satin stripes and figures, 
over which the pink design wanders are iovely. 
Pink is particularly effective in organdies and 
other fine cottons, these fabrics showing the 
color brilliantly. A silk gingham, seen in one of 
the shops, had a clear white ground with a 
corded plaid of rose color. 

e*, The rage for tan and brown shoes is greater 
than ever this summer. So great has been the 
demand for children’s tan footwear that it is 
next to impossible to find any choice of stockings 
or socksin the shops. Many of the best stores 
are entirely sold out of staple sizes. The fash- 
ionable low shoe is a sort of a low-cut pump with 
a medium heel. It has no lacings, and is finished 
witha flat ribbon bow. This shoe is most com- 
fortable for house and piazza wear, but is too 
loose for walking long distances in. A better 
model for walking has a single eyelet hole and a 
broad ribbon fastening. Children wear low-cut 
pumps, and sandals are as popular as ever. 

e*% At the jewelers’ are seen a number of 
jeweled crosses to be worn on slender chains. 
They are composed of square or oblong semi- 
precious stones, amethysts, topaz, tourmaline, 
etc., and are very attractive, unless one has, like 
the heroine of ‘‘ Middlemarch,” a_ prejudice 
against wearing crosses for ornament. A pretty 
novelty in a hat pin was noticed, this being a 
miniature in silver and enamel of a mortar-board 
hat. There is space for engraving the college 
name and class year. A nice little commence- 
ment gift. 

a»®, Linen collars are being revived. Many 
women will deplore the fact, having grown ac- 
customed to the comfort of the soft stock. Every 
one knows that stiff collars destroy the beauty 
of the throat. They are trim and becoming to 
the majoriiy, however. A very pretty sailor 
linen collar, something on the order of an Eton, 
is shown. It is coolerthan a standing collar 
and comes in such a variety of widths, round 
and square points, etc., that almost any face may 
be suited. A soft Windsor or four-in-hand tie is 
worn with it. Embroidered linen collar and cuff 
sets, some of them extremely handsome, are 
offered. Turnovers, with lines of raised dots or 
with fancy open stitching are attractive. Some 
of the more ornate sets cost as high as-six dol 
lars a set. 

e*, With these dainty gowns pink lawn under- 
skirts trimmed with billows of Valenciennes lace 
are very muchthething. Underskirts anJ hosiery 
are often dyed to match thin gowns. In fact, 
nowadays, almost anything may be “dipped,” as 
the phrase is. To trim a pink or blue linen gown, 
a plece of all-over embroidery or drawn work is 
sometimes needed. The expense of dipping is not 
great, and provided the texture of the two pieces 
is alike, or nearly so, the colors can be perfectly 
matched. 

e*® A very pretty traveling coat of natural 
pongee has a yoke across the back piped with 
brightred. The fullness is confined at the waist 
by a buttoned strap, this, too, showing the edge 
of red. The front of the coat, which falls'to the 
ankles, is loose and buttons well on the left side. 
The turn-down collar, button flap and gauntlet 
cuffs are piped with red. 

ee The coats are often made three-quarters 
length. One such was of black taffeta with pip- 
ingsof bright plaid in which green was the dom- 
inantcolor. Thishad a shawl yoke with points 
in the front and back and epaulette points on the 
shoulders. The tartan pipings appeared on all 
the folds, and the large buttons and slashed 
pockets were also piped with the color. A half 
belt held the fullness in the back.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 











The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“ How do we know anything of the spirit- 
world? By livinginit. By being spirits,—living 
the spiritual life. . . . We know there is a 
world of spirits; we are part of it. . .. We 
know it and we do not really know anything els . 

. Just as far and fast as the circle of light 


senlarged, life acquires new value 4:;; , 
contents. . . . Isthat which is jus: 
consciousness vague, indefinite? N.. ;,, 
ings are spiritual, vital forces. ‘ ‘Ther. i. . 
dom of hope.’ . . . The higher w. , 
spiritual life, the more sure is our ¢5:,; 
and we lay our plans on longer }i:¢. 
There is but one world and one |ite . 
spirit. Man is spirit. Toliveand mov. 
realm of truth and love; to find the divi;,.. 
ing with the human, this is to be at hom. 
spirit-world as children of God.” 

{Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D. [) | 
sermon preached in the Church of the |) - 
June 12, 1904.) 


Rev. Dr. Charles Gordon Ames }):. 
one of his most memorable sermons 
Church of the Disciples in Boston |a-: 
day on “* The Spirit-World.”” Ali th. - 
and poetic associations that cluster «, 
this church which, in its sixty years . 
istence, has known but two past: 
founder, James Freeman Clarke, 4), 
successor, Charles Gordon Ames,—a! 
poetic and sacred traditions were 
crated anew—carried along into the . 
of a new century and impressed py, ., 
more exalted beauty by this discou,. 
Dr. Ames.- The radiant sunshine of 4 
morning without; the rich tones 
organ within; the flowers; the portr 
Dr. Clarke looking down from its :, 
the serene and lofty spirituality «; 
preacher,—all these combined to ma‘. 
hour one of the holy periods in life , 
one rises to the Mount of Transfigurat)., 

“The spirit-world!”’ Sureiy a <y).. - 
that might well engage the thoughts . 
focus the attention. The spirit-world } 
been presented to humanity as an inevit,:,. 
destination. There were innumerab|e 
treaties that man should consider jt | 
cause, indeed, it existed somewhere, . 
sometime he would go to it. He was 
sistently told that this was “a dy). 
world ’’—a mere “vale of tears,”’ and th.: 
his sojourn here was of very little impor 
tance except as preparatory for this vague, 
indehnite “ spirit-world ” of Eternit y. 

But what says Dr. Ames? In his j;- 
pressive words he tells us that * There is 
| but one world and one life. God is Spirit. 
| Man is spirit. To live and move in the 
| realm of truth and jove; to find the divine 
blending with the human,—this is to be a: 

home in the spirit-world as children of 
| God.” 

| This isto say: spirit and matter are no: 
| antitheses, not opposite poles, but are cor- 
| relatives; matter is the crude and dense 
state of spirit; spirit is the refined and po- 
tent state of matter. Matter is an evoin- 
tionary condition in process of becoming 
spirit. Perhaps this rather free trans!a- 
tion of what Dr. Ames did not—in so many 
words, precisely say, but which was im- 
plied in the large philosophy of his dis- 
course, is not altogether wrong in the inter- 
pretation of its essential significance. |. ife 
is one, both this side and the other side of 
that change called death. 


“There is no end to the sky 
And the stars are everywhere; 
And time is Eternity 
And the here is over there. 
And the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far away.” 


It is spiritual life here so far as we live in 
the spirit. It can only be spiritual life 
there in proportion as one lives the life of 
the spirit. And what is the life of the 
spirit? It is joy, peace, exaltation. 

“* How do we know anything of the spirit- 
world?” asks Dr. Ames. “ By living in 
it,” he answers; “‘ by being spirits—living 
the spiritual life.’ Man, by reason of his 
twofold nature is, at once, and at the 
same time, an inhabitant of two worlds, or 
two conditions. Physical needs relate him 
to the physica) world; but his spiritual 
nature relates him to the spirituai world, 
and as essential as is food to his body, is 
also his demand of food for the spirit. 
Unless he lives in constantly advancing 
conquest of intellectual treasure and moral 
beauty, he does not really live at all. 
Devoid of these, life is mere exist- 
ence. St. Paul has a very wonderful 
expression that he often employs,—that 
of **being risen with Christ.’? The words 
stand for the complete regeneration, the 
complete transformation of life. “If ye, 
then, be risen with Christ,’”’ he says, ** seek 
those things which are above.:. . . Ani 
let the peace of God rule in your hearts. 

And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily; 
as to the Lord, and not unto men. 
And follow after righteousness, godliness, 
faith, love, patience, meekness. . . . [.a) 
hold on eternal life.’’ 

Do not these last words, especially, hold 
the secret of “the spirit-world ’’?) Liy J! 
on eternal life. Live the eternal life now. 
Live now the life of the spirit. Enlarge the 
circle of light, and this every day acquires 
@ new and a deeper significance. Man 
designed to live in the immortal energies 
the energies of hopefulness—of helpfulness : 
of meeting the need,--of fulfilling the 
duty of the hour. There is but 0! 
way to find life—and that is by losing 
it. There is but one way of being minis- 
tered unto by holy and beneficent powers, 
—and this is to minister. Thereis but on 
way to achieve usefulness and happiness, 
and that is to be useful and to contribute 
the happiness of all with whom one’s |'' 
comes in intentional—or in incidental « 
tact. And the life in the spirit-world—t! 
world now and here—is the Life Radiant 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Curious Facts. 


—Interesting experiments are being | 
ducted in various places in order to ascerta'! ' 
effects of light and electricity upon the gro 
of plants. At Helsingfors University, Dr. | 
strom has showered static electricity from a | 
machine through pots containing cereal s°« 
These seeds grew furty per cent. faster |: 
others in pots where no electricity was used 

——Dr. Forel, a well-known American neu' 
gist, who has devoted much time to the stu: 
the nervous systems and the sensations of 
and bees, concludes that the vision of inse 
in “ mosaic,” that is, as if it were made v! 
bits separated by dark lines, the lines ¢ 
sponding to the edges ot the facets of the ins 
eye. The image is usually not sharp, t!” 
when the number of facets is considerable ‘(»' 
thousand to seventeen thousand), the defir 
is good. It is his conclusion that insects | 
more than instinct—they have a soul, so (0 © 
and at any rate, a mind capable of forming 
ments, ofchoosing. Bees have, for examp 
astonishing memory for localities. Instinc' 
automatism are far from constituting @!i 
mental life. 

—Hundreds of pounds of honey have 
discovered in the great equestrian statu 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, at Richmond, Va. Bot 
horse and rider are hollow, and it appea'- 
ever since last summer bees have been £°"' 
and out at the parted lips and nostrils of G«' 
Lee and his steed. The bees are almost pure" ” 
less, aid they have been making hone) 
stantly. Thereis no way of getting insi( 
statue without damaging it, and the bees “ 
left alone in their iron home. ; 
——Flammarion, at Juvisy, has subjecte! >!" . 
mens of the Sensitive Plant, and others, ': Pride 
and violet rays. Those under violet and 
glass had made no progress after four syne 
Those under red and orange had achieve’ oe 
traordinary development.” It is know! ©" 
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typhoid germs will not live in blue light. 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





BEAUTY. : 


God turns the pages of a book, 
Where pictures are and song, 
His children on the beauty look, 
And are in spirit strong! 
WILLIAM BrRunNTON. 
THE HEAVY MISTS. 
roc heavy mists trail low upon the sea 
nd equally the sky and ocean hide, 
\s two world-wondering ships close side by 
side 
« »:oment loom and part; out o’er the lee 
leans, and calls,“ What ho!” Then fitfully 
cust the voice confuses, and the tone 
s out upon the waters faint and lone, 
ach ship all the wide world seems to be. 





So peet we and so part we on the land: 
impse, a touch, a cry, and on we go 
\s lonely as one single star in space, 
on by a destiny none understand, 
» cross the track of one ’t were life to know, 
nen allis but the memory of a face. 
—M. J. Savage, in the Century. 


~~ 
_> 


DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 


o. tof the clover and blue-eyed grass 
turned them into the river lane; 
ifter another he let them pass, 

en fastened the meadow bars again. 


A 





~ 


Uoder the willows, and over the hill, 
» patiently followed their sober pace; 
The merry whistle for once was still, 
\nd something shadowed the sunny face. 


Ov) a boy! and his father had said 
lie never could let his youngest go; 
Two already were lying dead 
i nder the feet of the trampling foe. 


put after the evening work was done, 
Ani the frogs were loudin the meadow swamp, 
over his shoulder he slung his gun, 
And stealthily followed the footpath damp. 
Across the clover, and through the wheat, 
With resolute heart and purpose grim, 
Though cold was the dew on his hurrying feet, 
(nd the blind bat’s flitting startled him. 


Thrice since then had the lanes been white, 
And the orchards sweet with apple blcom; 
And now, when the cows came back at night, 


Che feeble father drove them home. 


For news had come to the lovely farm 
That three were lying where two had lain; 
And the old man’s tremulous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on a@ son’s again. 


The summer day grew cold and late; 
He went for the cows when the work was 
done; 
But down the lane, as he opened the gate, 
He saw them coming, one by one. 
Brindle, Ebony, Speckle and Bess, 
Shaking their horns in the evening wind, 
Cropping the buttereups out of the grass— 
But who was it, following close behind ? 


Loosely swung in the idle air 
The empty sleeve of army blue; 

Aud worn and pale, from the crisping hair 
Looked out a face that the father knew. 


For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn, 
And yield their dead unto life again; 
And the day that comes with a cloudy dawn 
In golden glory at last may wane. 
The great tears sprang to their meeting eyes, 
For the heart must speak when the lips are 
dumb; 
And under the silent evening skies 
Together they follow the cattle home 
—Kate Putnam Osgood. 





A HAPPY PHILOSOPHER. 


Some folks, they ’re complainin’ 
Because it ain’t rainin’, 

An’ some ’cause the weather is dry; 
But I kinder content me 
With all that is sent me, 

And don’t go to askin’ ’em “ Why?” 


There’s lots of good fun in 
The world the Lord’s runnin’, 
Though it ’s sometimes a song an’ a sigh: 
But when troubles are rilin’ 
I jes’ keep a-smilin’, 
An’ don’t go to askin’ ’em “* Why?”’ 


Jes’ hear the birds singin’ 
When death bells are ringin’ 

An’ thrillin’ the world an’ the sky; 
They ’1l sing so a while hence, 
When 1’m in the silence— 

But I don’t go to askin’ ’em “ Why?” 


If life has one flower, 
One beautiful hour, 
One song that comes after a sigh, 
For me there’ll be fun in 
The world the Lord’s runnin’— 
An’ I won’t go to askin’ ’em ‘‘ Why?” 
—Frank Stanton. 
THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 
What do I seeas I stand, in the sunshine alone 
The door ajar in my hand, my foot on the thresh. 
old stone? 
What do I hear in the wind, whispering under 
the eaves? 
What do I hope to find—blossom, or fallen 
leaves? 
Here, where the dulled, dim square of a window, 
long since blind, 
Registers, unaware, the desolate void behind; 
Here, where a tangled rose, trailing across the 
lateh, 
Tenderly clings and grows up to the crumbling 
thatch. 


Nay! but I see, but I hear, all that the years 
have wrought. 

Laughter and smile, and tear; intimate jest and 
thought; 

Voices of those long dead, footsteps of those 
afar, 

Words that were left unsaid, kisses no time can 
ar, 

If I should venture in, I, from the threshold 
stone, 

Say, should I find the thin ghost of my youth 
alone? 

Grasping at joys long fled, would not the silence 





Siuister, mocking, grim—crushingly near to me? 

Whisper thy sighs, O wind; roses, thy door de- 
fend; 

I, on the road of life, I will go on—to the end. 


All that we hold we lose, all that we give 1s 
<!ven. 
We shall find our own Beyond, and the finding 
| be—Heaven. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


GBADUATIN’. 
Sis goin’ to graduate; 
iother works till offul late; 
‘rot a lot of wimmen, too; 

:uess they never will get through. 
‘;emunnee, when they all come 
‘iow that old machine does hum! 
very woman sits and sews, 
‘akin’ graduatin’ cloze. 





‘is is goin’ to graduate; 
hings is in an offul state; 
“loze is piled up six feet deep; 
‘n't no place to eat or sleep. 
rhings is lyin’ on the chairs, 
ranle, bed an’ everywheres; 
very place a feller goes 
‘Jas to keep away from cloze. 


Sis is goin’ to graduate; 

she’s shopping at a fearful rate, 
‘uyin’ hats an’ gloves an’ shoes, 
ace an’ handkerchiefs—jest sloughs 
Never gets to school no more, 
‘:raduatin’s such a bore; 

Keeps her busy makin’ bows 

“or her graduatin’ cloze. 


“is is goin’ to graduate; 
Gee! It must be sometin’ great! 
Relatives’ll all be here, 
stringin’ in fr’m far an’ near; 
Kushin’ in an’ runnin’ out, 
Can’t find what it’sall about, 
8ut from what I see I s’pose 
“raduatin’ jest means cloze. 
—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


ie 
a 


nad what is true repentance but in thought— 
o- * en in inmost thought to think again 
he sins that made the past so pleasant to us. 
—Tennyson. 





Time’s Revenge. 


“ 
‘ Have a chair,” said the young man, turning 
rom a desk piled high with papers. She had 
come at last, and he was glad. He had been ex. 
pecting her for a week. At first sight, she was 
young; at second, a school-teacher who had seen 
service for perhaps fifteen years. 
uate ee. I believe,” said he with a 
ra nation of the head. She smiled as- 

He studied her face critically for a moment. 
Time had brought no inward grace to compen- 
satethe loss of outward prettiness. The same 
small, sordid mind, with its quick but futile 
brightness, looked out from th li black 
<. @ small black eyes. 

@ same silly scorn and selfishness were 
stamped upon her face. 

She grew uneasy under his gaze, and a look of 
pained uncertainty came. Professor Mason had 
seen that look a great many times during the 
past ten days. He was thenew county commis- 
sioner. 

“ Well, sir,” Miss Morrison said with affected 
lightness, “I thought 1 would come in and get 
my certificate.” 

“It has not been issued yet,” replied the com-: 
missioner. 

She flushed and looked frightened. 

“ Why, professor, didn’t I make the grade?” 

‘* Yes, you made one per cent. above the re- 
quirement.” 

“I’m so glad!’ she exclaimed, brightening. 
“Tt would have been dreadful to fall, and this is 
my first year here. Back home,” she went on 
confidentially, “I always made the highest 
grades in the county. But you, professor, have 
very h‘gh ideals for us poor teachers to reach. 
Can I get my certificate this morning?”’ she 
asked, after a moment of silence. 

“TI fear not,” replied he. 

“Why?” she asked, with a suggestion of 
sharpness in the inflection. 

** I think I will not issue it,” he replied. 

‘* Not issue it!’ she exclaimed in amazement. 
‘* You said I made the grade ” 

“Yes, you made the grade, but I do not believe 
you are competent.” : 

‘* How could I make the grade if I wasn’t com- 
petent—what’s the examination for?’ Her 
voice was rising. ‘“ I demand a certificate.” 

‘* The law here, Miss Morrison, provides that 
when the commissioner Knows any reason why a 
person is not a good teacher, he may withhold 
the certificate, even after the examination has 
been passed.” 

It’: partiality, pure partiality,” and she came 
toward his desk, shaking her finger at him men- 
acingly. ‘It’s because I’m a stranger, and you 
want that Miller girl to have my school. But 
you can’t fool me that way; I’m going to have 
my certificate if I have to sue you for it. ‘In- 
competent.’ You don’t know anything about me 
—and you wouldn’t know what Competent was 
if you met it in the road. I tell you 1 have 
taught for fifteen years, and I’m going to have 
my certificate.”’ 

“*Sit down,” said he, calmly. 

She obeyed. 

** Miss Morrison, don’t you recognize me? ”’ 

** Well, I should think I do,’ she said with a 
sneer. ‘‘ You’re Mason the Great.” 

** Did you ever see me before you came to this 
county?” 

‘* No,” she snapped. 

“*Then, Miss Morrison, I willtell you a story 
that perhaps will help you understand: 

‘* About sixteen years ago a tow-headed boy of 
seven started to schoolinthe Oak Grove district 
in Stone County. He wore patched trousers, a 
torn hat, a cotton shirt, and carried a badly worn 
first reader under his arm. 

‘* As he went home that first day, a seventeen- 
year-old girl and a young man walked behind 
him. ‘ Ain’t that Mason kid a beaut?’ she said 
to her companion. ‘ Wouldn’t you like to have 
that patch for a saddleblanket?’ and the two 
laughed all the way home. The little chap cried 
himself to sleep that night, and although he was 
soundly thrashed every morning for a month, he 
refused to go back to school. 

‘* It was three years before he went again. He 
had learned to read and had begun to dream of 
being a great man. He was hungry and thirsty 
for knowledge, and because he had learned to 
read he thought he could learn. His clothes 
were about the same; except that the patches 
were larger and more numerous. The girl who 
had laughed at him that first day was nowa 
teacher, but he went anyway. 

** He had to begin at the first of everything ex- 
cept the reader. 

“** You ought to be ashamed of yourself,’ she 
said, so loud that the whole school could hear. 
‘ A boy as big as you to be so green.’ 

** He never got over that hurt, but he stayed 
on. When he blundered she mimicked him and 
the class laughed. When she wanted to punish 
some one as an example she picked out the boy, 
because his father had no influence in the dis- 
trict and the boy had no friends in the school. 
Still the boy bore it and did his best, for he was 
starving for knowledge. 

* One evening his father told him that he must 
shuck a load of corn before he went to school 
nextday. He went tothe field at four o’clock 
and began husking the frosted ears by moon- 
light. When he finished it was nearly school 
time, and he hurried off without his breakfast. 
He was twenty minutes late. She did not ask 
for an excuse, but kept him in at noon. The 
boy’s dinner was always so poor that he slipped 
away toeatit. That day heate nothing. 

“She gave him work that he had not learned, 
and when he failed called him ‘ dunce,’ ‘ numb- 
skull,’ ‘ block-head.’ He began to believe that 
he could not learn, still he struggled on for three 
months. 

““The boy came to school one day with his 
shirt pinned with athorn. As he marched in he 
lost the thorn. He did not notice it, but the 
school did, and when the teacher discovered the 
cause of the laughter she said with a sneer, * A 
fine mother you must have to send you to school 
like that.2 The mother was ill. The boy re- 
membered that for weeks she had tried to sit up 
in bed long enough to mend his clothes, but at 
last her tired hands had failed. 

“‘ He gathered up his books and walked out of 
the schoolroom, not to return. 

‘The boy decided to give it up, and it was not 
until four years later that he discovered by acci- 
dent, or Providence, that he could really learn. 

“‘T am that boy and you are that teacher.” 

She did not stir nor speak. 

«Heaven alone knows how many pupils have 
been blighted by your tongue. Now you under- 
stand why I refuse to grant you a certificate.” 

“J don’t care so much for myself, but what 
will become of poor sister Mary?” She was cry. 
ing hysterically. ‘‘ It is all we have to live on.” 

“I have granted Mary a certificate and she 
will teach your school,” said the Commissioner. 
—William H. Hamby, in Valley Weekly. 


Woutb’s Department. 


Bird Home in the Chicken Pen. 


Whenthe phoebe’s nest was discovered by a@ 
pair of young and keen eyes it was an empty 
little cradle of the most delicate workmanship. 
Within 1t was warm and downy, and without it 
was covered with a soft, fluffy coating, which 
looked exactly like dry moss, and, indeed, prob- 
ably was that very thing. 

Had it been placed upon the branch of a tree 
one could hardly have detected it, so much would 
it have resembled a moss-clad knot. But the 
phoebe bird had done a very interesting thing; 
she had clung to her traditional moss-covered 
nest, doubtless from countless generations de- 
signed to simulate the mossy knot, but she had 
not set her nest uponatree. Taking advantage 
of human civilization as she found it, she had 
built. beneath the deep eaves of an unoccupied 
chicken house, one of a row of such in a wire en- 
closed yard. 

It was an ideally safe place for a bird’s nest, 
for no cat or other natural enemy could easily 
getinto the chicken yard, and even the enemy 
that compassed this feat could hardly have 
reached the nest. 

A jutting window sill enabled the feet that be- 
longed with the pair of keen young eyes which 
discovered the nest to lift the owner of feet and 
eyes so that the latter could peer right into the 
snug little bird home. When the eyes peered in 
twnor three days after the discovery was made, 
there were four eggsin the nest, and a day or 
two later there were six. 











Few things in nature’s cabinet of jewels are 


lovelier than these eggs. They are lectly 8: 
metrical, with one end round few ea tae other 
almost pointed. Color and texture are as beau- 
tiful as form; the shells look like the most deli- 
cate porcelain and the color is a soft grayish 
white with an undertone that hints of lilac purple. 
Strung and set with care, the eggs might pass 
for some rare form of pearls. 

The little phosbe mother-to-be was uneasy at 
first when she saw her nest inspected, and would 
sit long on a neighboring tree before she made 
her way back to her eggs through the maze of 
wire. Soon, however, she found that no wrong 
was intended, and would wait only a few min- 
— after the daily inspection to return to the 

It was a pleasant sensation to pick out one of 
those jewel-like things and find its smooth sur- 
face still warm from the breast of the little bird, 
while she sat on the tree hard by, twitching her 
tail atter the odd fashion of her kind. 

One day the young eyes peered into the nest 
and missed the shine of the six eggs. Instead 
they found six naked, wide-mouthed little birds, 
so tiny and helpless that they looked like mere 
inanimate sacks with wide, yellow-lined mouths. 
The phoebe bird was not more afraid for her 
young than she had been for her eggs. She and 
the father flitted in and out through the meshes 
of wire, doubtless with a comfortable sense of 
safety at the intricacies of the approach to their 
home, and both fed the little brood. 

Never had birdlings a more secure home. It is 
far safer than any tree could have been, and if 
the phoebes have anything of human self-assur- 
ance they probably believe that the chicken yard 
poe built especially for their convenience.—N. Y. 

un. 
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Making Fire indian Fashion. 

**How do the Indians make a fire without 
matches?” asked a boy who loved to “play 
Indian.”? Most of us have heard the answer to 
this: “The Indians used a flint and steel, as our 
own fathers and mothers did one hundred years 
ago, and before they had flint and steel they 
used rubbing sticks.”” We have all read about 
bringing fire out of two sticks by rubbing them 
together, but I find that most persons look 
upon this as a sort of fairy tale, or if they 
believe it to be true, they think it so difficult 
as to be worth no second thought. All wood- 
crafters, I find, are surprised and greatly in- 
terested to learn that not only is it possible, 
it is easy to make a friction fire if you know 
how. I have taught many boys and men to do 
it, and some have grown so expert that they 
make it nearly as quickly as with an old-fash- 
ioned sulphur match. When I first learned from 
Mr. Walter Hough, who learned from the Ind- 
lans, it took me from five to ten minutes to get 
a blazing fire—not half an hour, as some books 
have it. But later I got it down to a minute, then 
to thirty-one seconds; from the time of taking up 
the rubbing sticks to having a fine blaze, the time 
in getting the first spark being about six sec- 
onds.—Ernest Thompson Seton,in Country Life 
in America. 





A Chalk Race. 


Here is novel pastime for our girl readers, al- 
though there isno reason why the boys should 
bot play it, too. Itis a chalk race, that sounds 
as if it might be exciting, does it not? Well, so 
it is, and the beauty of it is that two or any 
larger number can join in—that is, as many as 
can find bits of chalk or anything else which will 
make a mark on a stone pavement. Each girl 
arms herself with a piece of chalk and stands at 
the starting line, with her back toward the finish 
line, which may be any distance away, although 
sixty feet is quite far enough for an ordinary 
race At the starter’s signal the racers are off, 
each girl placing her chalk on the starting 
line ard drawing a circle. This circle 
may be as large or as small as the racer 
pleases, but it must be a complete circle; 
there must be no gap init. Now the racer draws 
another circle, beginning at the farther edge of 
the first, and joining that, a third circle, and so 
on, taking a step backward each time until the 
finish line is reached. The first one to draw a 
circle, one edge of which touches the finish 
line, wins the race, provided her other circles 
form an unbroken chain to the starting line. 
If one of a racer’s circles should be separate 
from another and not touch it all, that girl is out 
of the race, although the circles may overlap as 
much as you please. Some may like to make a 
lot of small circles, for they can be drawn very 
quickly, while others prefer large circles because 
one covers so much ground. Whichever method 
you try, you will find that it takes quickness, 
good judgment and a steady hand towin. Try 
it; you will find a chalk race lots of fun.—N. Y. 
Mail. 
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Examination Answers. 


A Brooklyn school-teacher sends some answers 
given by boys in her class in a recent examina- 
tion: 

‘* What are zones? ’’ 

‘Zones are belts running around the earth 
giving out heat as they run.”’ 

*“* What do we import from Italy? ”’ 

** Italians.’’ 

** Of what is the earth composed? ”’ 

*¢ Sand, water, air and human beans.”’ 

** What causes a fog? ”’ 

** The night before.”’ 

* Nametwo things we import from Africa? ” 
** Ivory and ivory soap.” 


Historical. 


— Now that ‘‘ fashionable marriages ” are en- 
gaging attention, a glance at a marriage enter- 
tainment of the eldest daughter of a knight of 
King Henry VIII.’s time in England, is not with- 
out interest. Seven days of feasting and revelry 
were indulged in, the following being among 
some of the numerousitems provided: Beer and 
ale, £6 16s. 8d.; two hegsheads of wine, £4; one 
ditto red wine, £2; nine cranes, twelve peacocks, 
three red deer, twelve fallow deer, seventy-two 
fat capons, thirty dozens of mallards and teal, 
two dozens of herons, two oxen, and among the 
fish, turbot, pike, sturgeons, ling, salt and fresh 
salmon, eels, lampreys, oysters and porpoises fig- 
ured. A. truly remarkable medley! For the 
amusement of the guests, there was “‘ first a play 
and straight after the play a masque, and when 
the masque was done then the banquet, which 
was 110 dishes, and all of meat, and then all the 
gentlemen and ladies did dance, and this contin- 
ued from the Sunday tothe Saturday afternoon.” 
Itis interesting also to note that the wedding 
outfit, included in which was apparel for the 
bridegroom, cost £27 8s. 

—On the nineteenth of April, 1775, the young 
wife of Timothy Thompson of Chariestown was 
spending the day at her father’s house, and news 
of the fight at Lexington and Coucord was re- 
ceived while she was there. Her father came 
home in the afternoon to inform the family that 
the British soldiers were on their way back in 
confusion, that it was unsafe for the women and 
children to remain in town, and that arrange- 
ments had been made for their removal. He told 
his daughter that her husband was too much 
engaged to see her, that she could go to her own 
house, but must gather speedily what little she 
could take awav, and when she did leave she had 
only with ber what could be taken in a small 
bag. Everything else was abandoned, even the 
pot of beans and a few loaves of bread in the 
oven, and a quarter of veal hanging in the cellar- 
way. There was great hurrying at the ferry at 
the Neck where the river was to be crossed 
(where Malden bridge now stands), and)before 
they got started one of the party, a young man, 
was killed by a shot from the musket of one of 
thereturning soldiers. The family were safely 
landed on the other side of the river, and were 
taken toa place of safetyinthe country. They 
had left their homes never to return again, the 
battle of Bunker Hill and the burning of the town 
taking place soon after. 

——§. F. Wilkinson of Seal, near Sevenoaks, 
England, says: “In 1661 the body of Cromwell 
was exhumed from its resting place in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, and the 
head, together with those of Ireton and Brad- 
shaw, struck off and impaled on pikes, placed on 
the roof of Westminster Hall. Twenty-five 
years later a sentinel on the ramparts saw the 
head fall down during a storm. He hid it under 
his cloak, and, taking it home, concealed it in 
hischimney. Owing tothe hue and cry that fol- 
lowed, he did not dispose of it, but told his wife 
and daughter about it on his deathbed. They 

sold it toa branch of the Cambridgeshire Rus- 

















sells, who were connected with Cromwell’s 


family, four Russells having married four Crom- 
wells. The last of the Russells to own the head 
was Samuel, who is described as being ‘a very 
poor comedian.’ Samuel exhibited it to all 
comersin Clare Market at 2s. 6d. ahead. He 
ran into debt, however, to James Cox, a rival 
showman, to whom he sold It for £118. Cox then 
disposed of it to three men, all of whom died 
suddenly, and the friend of the last survivor sold 
it to my grandfather nearly a century ago.”’ 

——The University of Halle mentions the in- 
teresting fact that this institution was the first 
in Germany to give the medical degree to a 
woman. It was in 1754 that the university 
created a daughter of Dr. Leporin of Halle, a 
“doctor medicine.” Her scientific’ studies had 
been carried on under the direction of her father, 
but in the university halls she had defended a 
set of theses that secured her these academic 
honors. She is no doubt the pioneer of the 
modern university movement among the women 
of Germany. . 

—— Washington refused to be a candidate for a 
third term of office as President; and in 1796 he 
issued his farewell address to the American 
people. It urged them to make religion, educa- 
tion and public good faith the foundation of their 
government, to remain united, and to resist for- 
eign influence. It was not meant only for the 
American people of that time, and its advice will 
never cease to be valuable. At the end of his 
Presidency, Washington retired to his plantation 
of Mount Vernon, in eastern Virginia, where he 
passed the remainder of his life as a private citi- 
zen. 








Gems of Thougbt. 


----“*You cannot retrace the path of life,but you 
can start anew from the place where you stand.” 

----No duty, however hard and perilous, should 
be feared one-half so much as failure in the 
duty. People sometimes shrink from responsi- 
bility, saying tthey dare inot accept it because it 
is so great. But in shrinking from duty they are 
realiy encountering a far more serious condition 
than that which they evade. It is great deal 
easier to do that which God gives us to do, no 
matter how hard it is, than to face the respon- 
sibility of not doing it. We have abundant as- 
surance that we shall receive all the strength we 
need to perform any duty God allots to us, but If 
we fall out of line of obedience and refuse todo 
anything which we ought to do, we find ourselves 
at once out of harmony with God’s law and God’s 
providence and cannot escape the consequences 
of our failure.—J. R. Miller. 

----God is over all, and heaven above thee.— 
Gerald Massey. A 

.---Stand up bravely to afflictions, and aquit 
thyself like a man.—T. a Kempis. 

.--- Your life is the only one; if misdirected and 
lost, you have no other in which to remedy the 
error.—Henry Drummond. 

.---“* Doing as well as we know how,” 1s better 
than not doing even as well asthat. But doing 
as well as we know how is not enough, unless we 
know just what is right, andthen do that. God’s 
commands are positive and exact. We are told 
to do this, or not to do that. God never tells us 
merely to do our best, or according to our knowl- 
edge. Itis our duty to know what is right, and 
then to doit. Even under human governments, 
itis said that it is every man’s duty to know the 
law. And divine government has as high a 
standard as has the human. We have a respon- 
sibility for knowing, as preliminary todoing. Do 
we realize that ?—Sunday School Times. 

----Get holy principles, and thou shalt get the 
pinions ofan angel, which shall bear thee above 
all clouds and storms of earth, into the sunshine 
and calm of eternity.—Dr. Thomas. 

----Set yourself earnestly to see what you were 
made to do, and then set yourself earnestly to do 
it.—Phillips Brooks. 

.--. Nothing is more an enemy to saving knowl- 
edge of gospel mysteries than a priding ourselves 
in head knowledge. Humble men have the 
soundest knowledge: ‘‘ The meek will he teach 
his way.” 











Brilliants. = 


Oh, soul of the springtime, its light and its 
breath, 

Bring warmth to this coldness, bring life to this 
death; 

Renew the great miracle; let us behold 

The stone from the mouth of the sepulchre 
rolled. 

Let our faith which in darkness and coldness has 
lain, 

Revive with the warmth and the brigutness 
again, 

And in blooming of flower and budding of tree 

The symbols and types of ou: destiny see. 

—John G. Whittier. 





When all the world’s fragrant with flowers in 
bloom, 

And clothed in fresh raiment from Dame Na- 
ture’s loom; 

When the hills and the valleys are velvety green 

And the earth is reposing ’neath blue skies 
serene, 

Then away from the hot, dusty city I'll steal, 

For my only companions my rod and my reel, 

And there, by the side of some cool, limpid 
stream, 

I’ll sit with my linein the water and—dream. 

—W. H. Wilson, in Four-Track News. 








And not by eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Man’s love ascends 
To finer and diviner ends 
Than man’s mere thought e’er comprehends. 
—Sidney Lanier. 


I believe in the sun that shines on high, 
Lighting the blue of the summer sky; 

In the green of the grass, the growing trees, 
The wild flowers stirred by the gentile breeze; 
Ip the birds, as they sing to their mates above. 
I believe in a world that is ruled by love. 


I believe in a Power unseen by all 

That holds us fast in its wondrous thrall. 

It lives in the river rushing along, 

In the fields of wheat and the waving corn, 

In the mountains high and the sylvan glen; 

And it whispers peace to the hearts of men. 

—Mary Moore Ingerson, in the Christian Regis- 
ter. 


Rotes and Queries. 


THE PANAMA CANAL.—“G. D.”: The con- 
struction of this waterway will have to depend on 
the tropical negro or the tropical Indian, accord- 
ing to the New York Mail. Labor must be drawn 
from the West Indian Islands or the contiguous 
paits of the Continent. Jamaica can spare the 
necessary labor, if it will. There is talk in the 
colony of forbidding its use, on account of the 
mortality involved, but it is doubtfullf this con- 
sideration prevails. Jamaica is ruled by white 
men. At the last enumeration there were on ‘he 
island only 14,491 of these whites, to 121,955 ‘‘col- 
ored ” (that 1s, mixed) people, and 488,624 blacks. 
Neither white nor “colored” are averse to di- 
minishing, for a time, the proportion of blacks. 
Scattered through the West Indian Isl- 
ands there are considerably more than 
two million negroes suited to this work. 
From them, recruits for the. Jamaican army 
of canal diggers can easily be drawn by 
the certainty of much better wages than they 
can ever hope to win at home; for though the 
West Indian negro is averse to labor on his own 
island, the chance to win at a distance what is a 
competence to him, and to return afterward to 
be a little nabob among his fellows, allures him. 
Inasmuch as the tropical Indian is under no such 
temptation, the great enterprise will have to be 
left to the West Indian negro. Heis equal to it. 
He will not be sacrificed wantonly to epidemics, 
nor ill treated. It willdevolve upon the com- 
mission to see that a record comparable to the 
American occupaucy of Cuba is made in this re- 
spect. 

yo WRECKING TRAINS.—“ L. R. K.”: Upon 
the great railroad systems the wrecking train is 
as carefully arranged, says Pearson’s, as the 
apparatus in a fire company’s house, ready to go 
into action as soon as the message Is ticked upon 
the sounder in the dispatcher’s office. Coupled 
together, the cars stand upon a convenient 














switeh track that is always connected to 
main line. No other cars are allowed,to be seed 
upon this switch at any time. Some companies 
reserve one of the fastest locomotives purposely 
to haul the wrecking train, and keep the engine 
in the roundhouse with fire continually in the 
firebox prepared to steam up at a moment's 
notice. The train is made up of four, some- 
times five cars, the rear one being occupied by 
the officers and wreckers, with a portion re 
served for the rope and chain which are always 
taken along. The officials have a “ sitting: 
room” with a table and benches, where they can 
consult on their way to the scene of the accident. 
The men’s quarters are furnished with a few 
stools and a bunk for each man, so that, if called 
during the night, they may have a chance to take 
&@ nap on the way. The next car in front is called 
the “block car,” and contains a small-sized 
lumber yard, filled as itis with pieces of timber 
ranging from wedges, to be hammered under the 
wheels or jacks, to square pine posts of various 
lengths, used for Propping. Since the invention 
of the wrecking crane, “ hand tackle” is not em- 
ployed as much as in former days, but hundreds 
of feet ot rope, ranging from sizes the thickness 
of one’s finger to cables two inches thick, are 
carried in coils, with huge wooden pulleys 
as are also chains strong enough to haul a 
hundred tons. Onthe next car are two or three 
sets of extra trucks with wheels attached, to re- 
place any that might have been broken, for the 
lower part or gearing or rolling stock suffers 
more in an accident than any other portion. 
Sometimes it iswrenched completely from the 
car itself,the wheels broken off the axles or 
damaged in some other way, so that it is fit ouly 
for Scrap iron. ‘Next to the locomotive is the 
crane car,on which swings a great steel arm 
whose muscles of chain will raise fifty tons at a 
time and swing it throu gh the air, doing the work 
of a hundred pairs of hands. 

THE SMALLEST CorIn.—“ Paul”: It is prob- 
ably the Maltese “ grain,’ a tiny fragment of 
bronze about as big around as the top of a slate 
pencil and having a value of only one-twelfth of 
apenny. There may be other coin as small, but 
they do not have a genuine circulation. 

ForRMIc AcID.—“D.”: This is a secretion of 
ants. Eight to ten drops of the acid taken three 
or four times a day is said to have a marked ef- 
fect in stimulating muscular activity which 
might be continued a long time without resultant 
fatigue. ‘ That tired feeling’’ also disappears 
under the intiuence of the acid. 

THE CARRIER PIGEON’S SPEED.—“ Silas ’”’: 
On tolerably longjourneys,say of a hundred miles 
or more, the pigeor will average a speed of from 
thirty-seven to forty-three miles an hour. The 
celebrated racehorse Flying Chilvers, in a run of 
about three miles, covered 15.63 yards per second. 
The best horse in the world can only keep up 
a@ speed approximate to that for six or seven min- 
utes at most. The pigeon’s speed is about thirty- 
three yards per second, just about twice as great. 

TAx ON Liquors.—‘S. R.”: The United 
States received last year $131,000,000 of public 
revenue from the tax on spirits and $47,000,000 
trom the tax on beer, a total of $178,000,000. The 
Russian government estimates at $358,000,000 its 
revenue this year from the sale of liquor, which 
isa monopoly of the Imperial government, ex- 
cept in Siberia, where, on July 1, it will become 
amonopoly too. In Great Britain the revenue 
from excises, as the tax is called, averages,$138,- 
000,000 a year, not much less than the revenue of 
the United States Government from the same 
source, and there is, besides, the customs 
revenue from rum, brandy and other intoxicants, 
amounting to $25,000,000. The French government 
derives ina year $300,000,000 francs from its tax on 
spirits, twenty-five millions from the tax on beer 
and 175,000,000 from the taxes on wine, cider being 
included. This is $100,000,000 a year from liquor 
payments, exclusive of the amount collected as 
customs duties from wines entered _ into 
France for reshipment or for local con- 
sumption. Italy raises about one hundred 
million lire a year from excise taxes, the equiva- 
lent of about $20,000,000. Holland raises about 
fifty million florins from this source, equivalent 
to $20,000,000. The actual contribution of the 
liquor trade to the income of the State is even 
larger than these figures indicate, for there are 
local as well as national taxes. Thus, in New 
York the State revenue from the liquor tax is 
distinct from the Federal! government collec- 
tions, and in Germany the larger part of the tax 
is paid to local authorities. 

RUBBER FROM SAGE BRUSH.—" Investigator” : 
As a rubber-producing State Colorado is making 
a bid for the attention of the world. Within the 
last few months experiments with a certain 
species of sage brush that grows wild over an im- 
mense mountainous area of the Rocky Mountain 
commonwealth have proved that rubber of fine 
quality can be produced from the shrub. Sev- 
eral companies have been organized for the pur- 
pose of developing the new industry, and the 
hitherto despised weed will now be turned to 
practical use. Special machinery has been in- 
vented for the manufacture of the rubber, the 
construction of which will form still another in- 
dustry for Colorado. 


Popular Science. 


——The erstwhile ridiculed idea of the trans- 
mutation of the elements is likely to become a 
subject of experiment by sober Twentieth Cent- 
ury chemists. Sir William Ramsay suggests that 
the immense energy of radium may be made to 
cause constructive chemical change, such, for 
example, as that of bromine into iodine. 

——A new German anti-friction metal, also 
recommended for dynamo brushes, consists of 

pper intersected with particles of graphite. 
The material is produced by sprinkling a plate 
with graphite and dipping into an electrolytic 
bath until a deposit of copper covers the graphite, 
then withdrawing, sprinkling again with graph- 
ite, andreintroducing into the bath, the opera- 
tions being continued until the required diame- 
terisreached. Friction on the alloy produced 
in this way slowly releases the particles of graph- 
ite, which then act as a lubricant. 

——Poilsoning by white of egg has been reported 
by J. R. Clemens in a boy of fourteen months. 
The addition of the white of an egg to his usual 
milk diet caused him to be suddenly seized with 
an attack of nettle-rash, with greatly swollen 
face and ears and alarming collapse. Injections 
of strychnine seemed to rescue him from death. 
A repetition of the milk and egg meal brought a 
similar attack a few days later, a third attack 
followed the eating of custard, and after eating 
gingerbread in which two eggs had been use 
the child’s feet became extremely swollen un 
covered with purple spots. 

—An invasion by ants of an office at Ever- 
ley, England, was lately resisted by spreading 
about pieces of paper soaked in peppermint oil. 
The ants disappeared within half an hour, and 
have not returned. 

—An even temperature is a chief requisite 
for magnetic observatories. A week’s record at 
Cheltenham Observatory showed a range inside of 
only about one degree, but outside therange had 
been about 50°. Multiple walls packed with thick 
layers of dry sawdust are the means taken to se- 
cure this heat insulation. Great quantities of 
sawdust are necessary, the Sitka Observatory 
having used three thousand sacks. 




















Home Dressmaking. 
ines by Mav Manton. 





4761 Plaited Bolero, 4762 Box Coat, 
$2 to 40 bust. $2 to 40 bust. 


Piaited Bolero. 4761. 

Jaunty little jackets of all sorts are to be noted 
among the smartest and latest models, but no one of 
them all is more attractive than the plaited bolero 
with wide sleeves of elbow length. This very excel- 











lent example is made of 
taffeta and trimmed 
silk braid, but is adapted to all seasonable pam g 


» the entire stole and collar ¢ 
_ or applique, or various other devices pte eon. 
Pp — for further elaborating the design. 
Fibing | pee Consists of fronts, back and sleeves. The 
pA cin pout "bon _ pgs at the centre with 
each side, and the fronts in 
outward turning plaits fur their ; 
tire width. Th 
plaite are stitched to yoke de we “on 
ly, then fall f; 
and the outermost ones nn ae ro 
ind Over the arms-eye 
oa 2S Nae the broad shoulder line. The ance 
onable waist. At the neck i 
@ collar with stole ends which is the 
— on indicated lines, ee 
© quantity of material required for th 
e 
oe . te ey - inches wide, 3§ yards 27 po hentetree 
NC 
a Gnuisecaea’ wide, with 6 yards of braid to 


The pattern, 4761, is cut ft 
and 40-inch bust measure, Phe ee aa aman 





Box Coat. 4762. 
a To be Made With or Without the Collar. 
x coats of linen taffeta and 
pongee m 
pay of all the season’s wraps, te posi - — 
oe bo a = fashionable. This one is made of 
- nen with pipings of 
new tp med en rye _ white and,all colors a cok 
veilings are greatly in vo f i 
Wraps as well as for costumes Wh ease aon. 
te tah x en liked, the col- 
a mitted and the neck finished with a fac ing 
The coat is made wit 
h Secprslbeyar pel h fronts and backs, and is 
back seams. The sle 
with roll-over cuffs, 
front. As illustrate 


The quantity of material re 
p quired for the 
size is 3§ yards 27 inches wide, 23 yards 44 eaeeten 


The pattern, 4/62, 1s cut in 
. sizes 
and 40-inch bust measure. wolmeei ba eed 





4763 Girl’s Blouse 
Costume, 6to12yrs. Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 


4764 Fancy Blouse 


Girl’s Blouse Costume. 4763. 


No style of frock suits little girls better than this 
simple one, which consists of blouse and box-plaited 
skirt. The model is made of white linen trimmed 
with banding of blue and white and is charmingly 
dainty and attractive; but natural-colored linen and 
all the simple washable fabrics of the season are 
equa!ly appropriate for immediate wear and flannel 
and serge for the cooler days. 

The costume consists of the skirt, body lining ana 
blouse. The skirt is box plaited, each plait being 
stitched at its edges to yoke depth, and is joined to 
the body lining, the two being closed at the centre 
back. The blouse is made with fronts and back, and 
is finished with a box plait at the centre front, be- 
neath which the closing is made. At tne neck is a 
big sailor collar, and the sleeves ‘are full, laid in box 
plaits above the elbows and forming puffs below. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 8 yards 27 inches wide, 63 yards 32 
inches wide or 43 yards 44 inches wide, with 23 yards 
of banding to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4763, is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years of age. 





Fancy Blouse Waist. 4764. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


Waists made with fancy yokes of various sorts are 
among the favorites of the season,and are exceed- 
ingly attractive both in the fashionable thin silks and 
the many lovely muslins that are so well liked. This 
one is peculiarly charming and is made of mercerized 
batiste with a yoke made of bandings of the material 
held by fagotting and is trimmed with Teneriffe 
wheels. The material being washable the lining is 
omitted, but when silk or wool fabrics are used the 
fitted foundation is in every way to be desired. When 
liked the yoke can be of all-over material or it can be 
made from either lace or other ornamental banding 
held together by stitchings or by banding of acon- 
trasting sort. 

The waist consists of the fitted lining, front, backs 
and yoke. Both the waist and sleeves are laid in fine 
tucks which are stitched for a portion of their length 
only,and which provide soft fullness below. The 
yoke is separate and arranged over the waist, the 
closing being made at the centre back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches 
wide or 24 yards 44 inches wide, with "5 yards of band- 
ing or l yard of all-over material 18 inches wide for 
yoke and cuffs, and 4 yard of silk for belt. 

The pattern, 47#4,1is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








4766 Misses’ Blouse 
6 Blouse Waist. 
~~ to 40 bust. "Waist, 12 to 16 yrs. 


Blouse Waist. 4765. 
To be Made With or Without the Yoke Collar. 

Blouse waists with shaped yokes are eminently 
fashionable and are exceedingly becoming to the 
greater number of womankind. This one is made of 
bleached pongee with trimming of white crocheted 
buttons and silk braid, but washable materials are 
equally appropriate and the yoke can be made either 
of the material embroidered, trimmed, or of any con- 
trasting all-over which may be,liked, or again with 
the buttons, as illustrated, fancy stitches taking the 
place of the braid. The narrow box plaits are always 
pretty and the yoke is so cut as togive just the droop- 
ing line demanded by present styles. 

The waist is made with a fitted lining, which can be 
used or omitted as may be desired, and itself consists 
of frontand backs with the yoke collar. The box 
plaits are extended to the neck and shoulder edges 
so that the yoke collar also is optional and the waist 
can be made plain ifso liked. The sleeves are full, 
forming drooping puffs at the wrists and the closing 
is made invisibly at the back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5g yards 21 inches wide, 44 yards 27 inches wide 
or 3 yards 44 inches wide, with g yards 21 inches wide 
for the full belt. 

The pattern, 4765, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Misses’ Blouse Waist. 4766. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

Young girlsare always charming when wearing full 
waists made of soft macerial. This one is peculiarly 
attractive and includes an oddly shaped yoke which 
is eminently becoming and which gives the drooping 
shoulder line. As shown, the material is embroid- 
ered batiste, with yoke and cuffs of Valenciennes 
lace finished with little ruches of plain muslin, and 
is unlined, but there are innumerable fabrics which 
are equally appropriate. Many simple silks of the 
season are quite sufficiently youthful,and such light- 
weight wools as challie and veiling will be worn the 
season through in addition to the large number of 
cotton and linen fabrics offered. 

The waist consists of the fitted lining, front and 
backs with the yoke, and is closed invisibly at the 
back. When lined, the yoke can be left free at the 
lower edge if preferred, but when the lining is 
omitted it is attached permanently at its lower edge 
on indicated lines. The sleeves are the favorite ones 
of the season, and at the waist is worn a soft crushed 
belt. 

The quantity of material required tor the medium 
size (14 years) is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards2 
inches wide or 1j yards 44 inches wide, with gyards of 
all-over lace and g yards of silk for belt. 

The pattern, 4766, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue 0- 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size waated, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 
promptly. Address MassaCKETTS PLOUGH 
maN, Boston, 
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The Horse. 


The Feet and Legs. 


A horse that bas good feet and legs, but is 
deficient in body, may have the latter im- 
proved by good care and the liberal use of 
hay and oats, but if his body be perfect and 
his feet and legs faulty, there is positively 
no hope of materially increasing his value. 
It is therefore the duty of every man who 
breeds mares to see that the horse of his 
choice has feet and legs of the right charac- 
ter. 

The correct conformation of feet and legs 
is well described by Mr. George McKerrow, 
superintendent of the Wisconsin Institute, 
who says: ‘Starting at the feet, I wanta 
high, strong heel, that will not spring as 
the horse moves along on the road. 1 want 
a full, plump, well-rounded foot, not too 
narrow at the heel and not too wide, with a 
good, tough shell upon it, and that shell 
thick and well fastened to the body of the 
hoof. I want a properly sloping pastern, that 
is, a pastern that slopes possibly at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. When the horse travels 
upon the road and strikes hard, either at a 
walk oratrot,the jarring on that straight pas- 
tern goes from joint to joint, from tendon to 
tendon, clear up the leg, and if there isa 
springiness in the pastern between the first 
joint, the jar goes not further than the first 
joint. Again, when we are speaking about 
the pastern on the hind leg, if it isa straight 
pastern and you put that horse to a hard 
pull, the tendons naturally harden up and 
shorten ‘up with the hard work, and pretty 
soon you have a horse that knuckles over, 
and he cannot pull as much as if he had 
some length to the pastern. 

** A clean, flat leg, showing the tendons 
standing out, and, if he is the class of horse 
that carries hair on his legs, then be sure 
that the hair covering upon that leg is soft 
and silky, not the short, kinky kind. The 
silky hair indicates a good quality of flinty 
bone underneath, and the short, kinky hair 
indicates a coarse, porous quality of bone. 

**A good, broad, flat knee; a wide hock. 
I am more particular about the hock joint 
than any joint on the horse—fully as par- 
ticular as about the sloping pastern. Why? 
The hock joint has to stand the hardest 
strain of any joint in the horse at hard 
work. J want it wide from the point of the 
hock, from the rearto the front. I want 
it comparatively thin, flat and clean the 
other way through, especially free from 
any looseness of joint and from puffi- 
ness and meatiness. I want the tendons 
largely sprung, both below the knee and 
above. I want him well muscled on the 
forearm and shoulders, and I want him 
well muscled on the gaskins and up 
over the croop, and I do especially want 
him well covered with muscle over the 
loin. To my mind, the next place that re- 
ceives the hardest strain after the hock, is 
the loin. Besides, there are two vital organs 
under those loins—the kidneys—that need 
to be well covered with muscle. 1 want a 
horse comparatively long from the point of 
his hip tothe point of his shoulder, but 1 
would have him short in the back, com- 
pared with his length on the lower iine, and 
you get that by having apretty long hip, 
and having a shoulder with some slope to 
it.”’ 











Feeding for Quick Growth. 


The most profitable feeding I ever did 
was to have Wyandotte cockerels weigh 34 
pounds at twelve weeks old, and pullets 
laying at five months old. Those birds 
were fed five times a day for two weeks and 
three times daily from that time on. The 
first three days I fed nothing but baked 
bone, composed of corn meal, brown mid- 
dlings, buckwheat middlings, coarse brap, 
gluten meal and meat meal,with a little pul- 
verized charcoal added. This was mixed 
with sour milk and soda and alittle salt, 
and baked in a hot oven the same as we 
would bake ordinary corn bread. After 
being well baked, it was crummed through 
a fine sieve and fed in granular form. 

After three days I fed cracked wheat in 
the morning, bone at ten o’clock, chick feed 
at noon, cracked corn at three o’clock and 
all the bone they would eat at night. After 
two weeks I fed cracked corn and wheat on 
alternate mornings, chick feed at noon, 
cracked corn at three o’clock and all the 
bone they would eat at night. After two 
weeks I fed cracked corn and wheat on 
alternate mornings, chick feed at noon and 
mash at night until,they were three months 
old, and from that time I fed wheat in the 
morning, cracked corn at noon and mash in 
the evening until yarded for the winter. 

Up tu this time all birds should have free 
range where they can get plenty of clover 
and green food and exercise. Of course it 
is understood that they must have good, 
clean, pure water in abundance always be- 
fore them.—T. E. Orr, McKean County, Pa. 
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Early Plowing for Wheat. 


If we observe when the farmers begin to 
prepare the ground for the crop that is to be 
raised, we will find that some begin plow- 
ing as early as June 15, while others will 
still be plowing as late as the ground .is 
plowed. There must certainly be a great 
difference in its condition at seeding time, 
and this difference must cause different re- 
sults in the crop that is to be sown. I believe 
that every farmer has noticed that ground 
that is plowed early will retain the moist- 
ure much longer than late plowing; and if 
you walk across a newly sown wheat field 
some morning when the weather is very dry, 
you will notice that the surface of the 
ground that was plowed early will be much 
damper than the ground that was plowed 
just before seeding time; and I believe that 
it takes less labor to preparea good seedbed 
f the ground is plowed early, as it will not 
be necessary to use the roller so much, and 
I believe that if we have the ground thor- 
oughly pulverized two inches deep it will be 
sufficient. 

And just one more word in favor of early 
plowing. I believe that it is not necessary to 
sow the wheat as early if the ground is 
plowed so early, it will make a quicker 
growth, and this certainly is an advantage 
to the farmer, because if the wheat is sown 
too early the Hessian fly will be more likely 
to damage it than the wheat that is sown 
later. In finishing, I might say that the 
farmer that plows early and plows deep, 
and !prepares a good seedbed, and sows 
good seed, may be reasonably sare of a 
good crop of wheat.—A. D. Powell, Perry- 
opolis, Pa. 
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Troubles of\jthe Summer Boarder. 


Behold, the time is at hand when he that 
is known throughout the Jand as the sum- 
mer boarder, taketh his way from within 
the city walls where the bizz of trolley car 
is heard and the odor of the garbage can is 
borne out upon the air. He goeth afar into 
the country, there to sojourn for a time be- 
neath the roof of the agriculturist, where 
the grass flourisheth and the sun cometh 
down in chunks and where the air is of rare 
purity. 

For these comforts doth the summer 








CHAMPION FRENCH COACH STALLION, PERFECTION. 
Sweepstakes winner at the Columbian Exposition. Won championship over all breeds at Chicago Horse Show. Stud of Oaklawn Farm, Wayne, Ill. 





after his arrival he girdeth up his loins and 
goeth forth with the agriculturist to do the 
milking. And he asketh of the agricultur- 
ist to know which cow giveth buttermilk 
and where be the butterflies which do make 
the butter. 

When the agriculturist feedeth his stock 
the summer boarder asketh tu be told upon 
what part of the horse does the horseradish 
grow. He getteth up at 2 A. M., and goeth 
to the bedroom of the farmer, saying that 
one of the chickens is in great Ccistress. 
Thereupon the farmer heareth a rooster 
crow and the summer boarder exclaimeth: 
*- Listen, itis even as I have said!’’ And 
forthwith the agriculturist comforteth the 
youth and again lieth down to seex slumber. 
The summer boarder plucketh a hornet’s 
nest from an apple tree in the orchard, 
thinking to bear the large fruit to the 
farmer’s wife, but, verily I say unto you, 
he beareth it not far, for the hornets do 
wax wroth against him and puncture his 
person in a manner grievous to endure. 
After two weeks the summer boarder 
packeth his collar box and returneth to the 
city, where he convalesceth from his vaca- 
tion.—Montreal Star. 
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Good Cultivating. 


The usual styJe of cultivator is radically 
wrong. Large shovels at right angles with 
the line of draft take a maximum of power 
and leave the ground in poorest possible 
condition. It leaves the ground uneven, 
lumpy and open, rarely stirs all of the soil 
and usually goes too deep, besides it usu- 
ally leaves some solid ground exposed. It 
loosens the ground so much that it dries 
out; it is too open to permit of root growth; 
on rolling land it washes badly. It does 
about everything it should not do and 
nothing desirable. The perfect cultivator 
is easy of draft, because it slices or pul- 
verizes; it merely prepares the top soil to 
kill weeds and provides a dust mulch to 
hold moisture. It does not force the root 
growth into the subsvil, but permits them 
to remain where the conditiuns are best; 
heat, oxygen, fertility. This makes a dif- 
ference of about two weeks in maturity of 
corn, means more dry matter and more 
feeding value.—Thomas Convey, Ridgeway, 
Wis. 
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Among the Farmers. 

The silo will soon be the rule on every 
farm except on heavy clay grass lands.—W. 
W. W., Orange County, N. Y. : 

Cement now leads for the building of 
floors under basement barns.—W. O. D., 
Summit County, O. 

For making milk fodder corn is good, but 
grass is king.—John Fisk, Billerica, Mass. 
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This Week’s Government Crop Report. 


Asa whole, corn has not made rapid growth in 
the principal corn States and is generally re- 
ported as small, though healthy and well culti- 
vated, except in portions of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, where it is weedy. Good growth, however, 
is reported from Oklahoma and Kansas and the 
crop continues to do well in the Southern States, 
though needing rain. 

Winter wheat has suffered no unfavorable 
conditions, and a general improvement is indi- 
cated in nearly all districts, although some lodg- 
ingis reported from southern Nebraska. Har- 
vestis in progress in the southern portions of 
Kansas and Missouri, but no wheat has been 
cut east of the Mississippi or north of the Ohio 
river; harvest will begin this week in southern 
Illinois. 

Spring wheat is making rapid growth and is in 
promising condition, although weedy in North 
Dakota. 

Less favorable reports concerning oats are re- 
ceived from Missouri, where the crop is heading 
short, and from Illinois and Michigan, whereit is 
in need of rain and warmth; elsewhere the gen- 
eral outlook continues promising. 

In the lower Missouri, central Mississippi 
and lower Ohio valleys and over the southern 
portion of the Middle Atlantic States apples are 
reported as falling extensively and a short crop 
in most of these districts is indicated. 

In the Lake region and over the northern por- 
tion of the Middle Atlantic States and in New 
England the general outlook for apples is prom- 
ising. 

In portions of the Lake region and Ohio valley, 
grass has suffered materially from lack of 
moisture, but elsewhere the outlook for the hay 
crop continues very promising. 
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Vegetables and Fruit. 


The asparagus season 1s about over and the size 
is running small. Thereis stilla light demand 
at good prices for choice lots. Nearby garden- 
ers selling on the street quote spinach 50 cents 
per bushel box, turnips 25 cents per dozen 
bunches, lettuce 25 cents per box, parsley $1 per 
box, beets 3 to 4 cents per bunch, peas $1.25 per 
box, rhubarb 1 cent per pound, cucumbers $3 
per box. They report trade fairly active. Peas 
are plenty and rather cheap. 

Southern truck is in moderate supply, with price 
average generally maintained. Hothouse cu- 
cumbers are very plenty and with a wide range 
of prices, some selling as low as $2 per bushel 
box. Hothouse tomatoes are doing well for the 
season. Mushrooms are scarce and high. A 
very few nearby growers seem to have the mo- 
nopoly of the mushroom market in hot weather, 
and they are said to be making money out of the 
crop. 

Native strawberries were at their best last 
week, abundant in quantity and good in size, ap- 
pearance and quality. Bubachs and Marshalls 
are the leaders in price. Some lots of Mar- 
shalls from several growers in Belmont sold at 





range for most lots even of these varieties. 
These berries are grown by the hill system, with 
high culture, runners cut, and fruit carefully se- 
lected and handled for market. 

The list of Southern fruit is now quite large, 
but mostly poor in appearance. If Southern 
shippers of blueberries would learn to pick, sort 
and pack in a cleanly, attractive manner, their 
fruit ought to bring good prices, but that which 
arrives is not fit for a first-class trade. Black- 
berries and gooseberries are in better shape, but 
run small. Southern melons are not quite plenty 
and the warmer weather has improved the de- 
mand. 

At New York, apples are in light demand at 
unchanged prices. Southern La Conte pears 
meet a fair demand when in good order and 
showing good size and color. Peaches and 
plums are in larger supply and prices ruled in 
buyers’ favor. Pineapples firm. Few cherries 
are offering; fancy, large, sweet would sell well, 
but small stock is neglected. Strawberries ex- 
tremely irregular; choice to fancy Uprivers and 
western New York met a fair demand, but gen- 
eral receipts were soft or small, and for all such 
easy prices had to be accepted. Raspberries 
bring good prices when choice. Blackberries 
are plenty and weak. Huckleberries are lower 
under liberal supplies. Muskmelons extremely 
irregular; few are good enough to reach top 
quotations, and yet some extra fancy brought 
more money. Watermelons rule higher under 
lighter receipts and a better demand. 
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Grain Quoted Lower. 


The somewhat more favorable crop news re- 
ceived lately has caused grain prices to work 
slowly downward. The tendency includes flour, 
corn meal, and some lines of mill feed and by- 
products. The market on the grains is likely to 
follow the crop news pretty closely. 

Mr. Lyle’s analysis of the Government crop re- 
port on wheat is as follows: ‘‘ The official report 
on wheat gave the condition of winter wheat 77.7 
and spring wheat as93.4. Thisisa condition on 
all of 83.8, and applicable to 27,083,500 acres of 
winter and 17,148,800 spring, or a total of 44,232,300 
acres. This area is 5,232,667 less than acres har- 
vested a yearago. We question if an expression 
of the given condition in bushels, based on any 
averages, is correct this year. Averages area 
compromise between extremes, and extremes 
often prove the best foundation for forecasts. 
We have an extremely low condition on winter 
wheat this year. Better than any average is 
a reference to equal conditions, and results 
following in the past. In 1894 the harvest 
condition on all wheat was 83.7 and average 
yield per acre 13.2 bushels. If present con- 
dition on all wheat of 83.8 be maintained to 
harvest, and this seldom occurs, we will pro- 
duce on the basis of 1894 about 584,000,000 bush- 
els. Of this quantity about 315,000,000 will be 
winter wheat. The highest yield for all wheat 
in twenty years was 15.3 bushels per acre ona 
harvest condition of 96.7 in 1891. If we regard 
the coming crop on basis of 1891 we have a sug- 
gested yield of 13.25 bushels per acre and crop of 
584,000,000 bushels, and exactly the indication 
based on 1894. Nothing was said in the report 
regarding the acreage remaining of winter wheat. 
We expect some revision may give us more acres 
for harvest than now indicated. In this connec- 
tion we make the coming crop roundly six hun- 
dred miilion bushels, with contingencies to meet 
that may reduce rather than increase the 
amount.” 
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Fruit News and Jottings. 


The fruit prospect in northern New York, ac- 
cording to late revorts, is not quite up to early 
expectations. Many varieties did not set well, 
especially Greenings, Spys and Russets. Many 
plums have dropped. Pears a fair crop. This 
section is one of the chief fruit growing sections 
inSthe Eastern States. 

The prune crog will be a good one, according 
to a well known shipper, and in his opinion 
should bring very near the present market prices 
for October shipment, even though the export 
trade is not up to that of last year. 


Important to Milk Producers. 


A meeting of the stock subscribers of the Bos- 
ton Milk Producers Company will be held at the 
American House, Boston, Mass., June 30, at 10.30 
A. M., to choose directors, and transact any 
other business that may properly come before 
said meeting. 

It is very important for the best interests of 
your section and the company as a whole, that 
you secure a large proportion of the shippers 
there, so your delegates will have a full and sub- 
stantial backing. You willsee by the agricult- 
ural papers that the incorporation plan is suc- 
ceeding far beyond the highest expectations of 
the committee, and its success 1s assured. But 
there is none too much time to complete the de- 
tails and get ready for the fall trade by the first 
of Oetober. 

In order that you may be fully able to inform 
your producers, I will fully explain the plans. 
The Boston Co-operative Milk Producers Com- 
pany is capitalized at $30,000, with five thousand 
shares at $6 each, on the instalment plan, $2 to 
be paid within thirty days of time of subscrip- 
tion, $2 Sept. 1, 1905, $2 Sept. 1, 1906. The shares 
are non-assessable when fully paid, and the 
shareholder is responsible for no other money 
except the $6, and in no way possible can he be 
compelled to pay a mill more, nor can any legal 
proceedings be brought against him involving 
him in any further liability. 

Each producer desiring to beiong to the corpor- 
ation must take at least one share of stock, and 
he will be required, not later than Aug. 25, to 
rate himself within a reasonable variation, stat- 
ing the number of cans per day he wishes to fur- 
nish from Oct. 1, 1904, to April 1, 1905. The pur- 
pose is to get not less than twenty-five thousand 
cans or more than thirty thousand pledged, and 
sell that milk, selling it all at a straight price 
within that limit, and let the man who does not 
choose to come in with us take care of himself, 
make his own trade and take the surplus clause 
if he chooses so to do. We wish to secure this 
milk as near Boston as possible. Itisall straight 
and above board,all among the farmers. You have 
but $2 a year to risk, and by taking it you havea 
chance to sell your milk in a bunch with the rest 
and assist in protecting,your territory and market. 











boarder pay $10 per week. In the morning 


30 to 40 cents per quart, which is double the 


Please take right hold of this and push it, se- 


cure at least three-fourths of the milk in your 
section before the thirtieth, so you can represent 
it in the meeting, and if the other one-fourth does 
not choose to join with us for the common good 
do not urge them, it is a free country, they have 
aright todo as they choose if they can. The 
articles of incorporation are broad enough to 
allow the producers to increase their capital 
stock, ship their own milk and sell it to the deal- 
ers in Boston should they ever in the future deem 
It wise to do so. 

There is no earthly reason why every producer 
within a radius of 120 miles of Boston should not 
take a share of stock andiput his milk in. It cer- 
tainly can be sold in the thirty thousand-can 
lots much more advantageously, and the privi- 
lege of fixing your own basis is certainly of great 
value to you. There isno possible way you can 
get any more, and should you not adopt this 
plan, you will undoubtedly take much less. 
Adopt it and let the back milk take care of it- 
self. W. A. HUNTER. 

Worcester, Mass. 





Current Happenings. 


The recent unveiling in Washington of 
the bronze statue of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
presented tothe United States Government 
by the American Medical Association, re- 
called the philanthropic and patriotic labors 
of the distinguished Pennsylvania physician 
of the Revolutionary period and later. It 
stands on a pedestal ten feet above the ter- 
raced base, and isof heroic size. The front 
side of the pedestal gives the dates of Dr. 
Rush’s birth and death, and on the second 
bas relief panel is inscribed ‘‘ Signer of 
the Declaration of Independence,’’ and 
bears beside crossed swords, a wreath, a 
scroll, a quill pen; a pen with the legend 
** American alienist ’’ appears on the third 
panel. The fourth one presents the staff of 
Mercury and the words “Studium sine 
calamo somnium,”’ thus recalling a favorite 
quotation of the eminent and scholarly doc- 
tor. 

James Becks, a veteran actor, formerly 
well known in Boston, when he was a 
member of the National Theatre company 
many years ago, and afterwards, left his col- 
lection of rare books relating to the drama 
to the New York Public Library, many of 
which were bequeathed to him by Mrs. 
Lander, who was the widow of General 
Lander, one of the heroes of the civil war. 
This lady, gratefully remembered as an 
army nurse, resided in Boston and vicinity 
for years, and was once known as Miss 
Jean Davenport. She was a famous actress 
in the days of Charlotte Cushman. The 
unique library referred to contains among 
other things a series of prompt books, some 
of which were owned by Garricx, John 
Philip Kemble, Charles Kemble and Mac- 
ready. Many of the volumes were prepared 
by Mr. Becks himself, and they contain 
comments on the performances of leading 
actors of his day, remarkable for their scope 
and detail. In its way, the collection is said 
to have no equal in the world. 

The Maxwell Memorial building, which is 
to be dedicated at Rockville, Ct., the last 


of this month, will cost with its site $150,- 


000. Itis of white marble, and is to be the 
home of the Rockville Public Library, 
which was established in 1896, as the re- 
sult of alegacy of $10,000, left by the late 
George Maxwell, long a prominent busi- 
ness man of Rockville, provided the town 
would appropriate a similar sum. The 
library has hitherto been located in the 
bank building, but in its new quarters it 
will have accommodations that it sadly 
needed. This magnificent structure was 
erected by members of the Maxwell family 
as a memorial to their father, who was al- 
ways known as a progressive and philan- 
thropic citizen. The library has now a per- 
manent fund of $23,000, to which additions 
are expected at no distant day. 

Henry L. Clapp, who was for many years 
the manager of the Fairbanks scale busi- 
ness in New York, is to build in Maltaa 
hospital on the American plan. He is at 
present the only American resident of the 
English island mentioned. The Nursing 
Sisters of the Little Company of Mary, 
sometimes known as the Blue Sisters, will 
have charge of the nursing department of 
the hospital. No patient will be shut out 
on account of color, nationality or creed, 
and the institution will be of great bene- 
fit to officers engaged in our naval or 
merchant service who may be in need of 
the best medical and surgical treatment. It 
will be erected on Julian Hill, which is two 
hundred feet high, and affords a fine view 
of the city. It is intended only for the use 
of those suffering from acute diseases, and 
will have four halls, named. respectively, 
py ~ uate Lincoln, Victoria and Alex- 
andria 





JULY (1 AND 2 NEIAGABA FALLS 
EXCURSION VIA BOSTON & 
MAINE BAILBOAD. 

Beund Trip $10.40 via Betterdam 
Junction, $9.90 via Trey. 

The lowest rate, the shortest route and ser 
vice on such beautifully equipped and fast trains 
asthe Chicago Express, the ‘“‘ Continental Lim- 
ited ’ and the “ National Limited,’’ is what the 
Boston & Maine Railroad offers on the Niagara 
Falls Excursion, July 1 and 2; returning not 
after July 4. Either the West Shore Route, 
$10.40, through the Mohawk Valley, or the Erie 
Route, through southern New York, $9.90 round 
trip. 

New England Geserts, Bivers, Meun- 
tains, Lakes and Seashere. 

The vacation custom is now a fixture, aaa the 
summer resorts of New England, because of 
their unexcelled beauty and variety, appeal to 
everybody. The beautiful lake resorts among 
the pinelands of Maine or in the northern por- 
tion of New Hampshire and Vermont; the ver- 
dant valleys watered by freshening streams, 
such as the Merrimac, the Hoosac, the Connecti- 
cut and the Ammonoosuc; the long and famous 
stretch of seacoast from Portland and east to the 
rocky Nahant; the impressive grandeur and won- 
derful attractions of the White Mountains; the 
favorite haunts among the Hoosac Mountains 
and the Deerfield Valley; and the numerous 
towns and villages famed for their historical 
as-ociation as well as scenic and health resorts 
are delightfully pictured in the series of six books 
containing beautiful half-tone reproductions of 
these various resorts, each book containing 
thirty or more views neatly bound, with the title 
of the book embossed in gold letters on the cover. 
These books are entitled ‘“ Lakes,” “ Rivers,” 
“* Mountains,” ‘‘ Seashore,” ‘* The Charles River 
tothe Hudson ” and “ Picturesque.” The price 
of each book is six cents or thirty-six cents for 
the entire set. This includes the postage; is- 
sued by the General Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 
Auction and Commission Dealer i; 


Horses, Mules a Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages. Wagons 11 ::;,,, 
and Horse Goods of every deseriptia’ 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 a. m 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


Wee a stock of single and doub!+ |: 
carts, farm and team ‘ons, atid have 1}, 
est stock of harness any concern in 
En and sell at the lowest prices. Low do 
and regular end spring Boston style milk w:;.. 
All correspondence cheerfully and pri:,,;. 
answered. 





PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS, 


Carriage and Cox 
Teams. 
Berkshire Hox; 
Scotch Collie Pup. 





E. S. Akin,Ensenore. \.y 





CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a hors» 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weiz: 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe a: 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Articic 
of great value in a stable. 


CN. CRITTENTON CO., 
(5 Fulton St.. New York 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The Horseman’s Handbook 


The Most Useful and Popular Little 
Book Ever Published. 


CONTENTS 


Care and management of stallions. 

Care and management of brood mares. 

Care, breaking and developing of colts. 

Care, handling and management of cam- 
paigners. 

Care of the feet, shoeing and booting. 

Care of horses in sickness. 

Champion records. 

Leading trotting sires. 

Trotting and pacing statistics. 

Rules of the American trotting turf. 

Index to rules. 

Rules for laying out mile and half-mile tracks 
Rules for admission to Standard Trotting and 
Pacing Register, etc. 


PRICE 
Beund ia Leatherette . e e $1.00 
Paper Cever . . . ° . 50 


Sent prepaid en receipt of price. 


A paper-cover copy freeto any one sending in 
one new annual subscriber to the Massachus+tts 
Ploughman at $2, or a leather-cover copy for two 
such subscribers. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMWAN, 
Beston, Mass. 








McMU 


RRAY 


Sulkies and Jogging Carts 


Standard the 
Our prices are right. 


World Over. 


We can save you money. 


We also manufacture a Combination Speed and Road Wagon—Hung on Springs— 


Wire or Wood Wheels—Weight, 170 to 180 


pounds. A high class wagon, and ata 


LOW PRICE. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The McMurray Sulky 


Special prices on Sulky Wheels and Tires. 


Co., Marion, Ohio 


Also attachments for old style sulkies. 





ALTAMONT STOCK FARM 


DOGS—H'!GH-CLaAsSs Collie dog, fine sire, $25. 


One Collie dog pup, $10; one Co! - 


lie bitch pup, $8. Two Dalmatian dog puppies (coach dog), $10 each. 
BERKSHIRES —A Royal King Lee Doar, 2 years old, $25. A Biltmore lon: 
yearling’ sow with six pigs six weeks old, $50. 


ALL THESE ARE BARGAIN PRICES. 


G. HOWARD DAVISON, - 


- - MILLBROOK, N. Y. 





FIELD & 
INSUR 


COWLES, 
ANCE. 


85 WATER STREET, 
BOSTON. 

















We own the World-F; . Champion Pacin: 
of him. They give comple “ 
ing. The large 


1st.—Slow Nuch Steck Of All Kinds Do You Own? 





DAN PATCH 1:56% 


Fastest Harness Horse in the World 
HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 


Half-Mile Reeerd, @:56 Hille Recerd te Wagon, + - 


HIS BEAUTIFUL cic’ PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 
plete record of all his Races and Fast Miles and are Free of Advet"! 
will show Dan 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE gi Postage Prepaid 
Se if YOU ANSWER THESE 8 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE “GQ 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minncapolis, Binn., 


2.04%, 
4:47 


oS Serco 


2:08%¢ Rile Record to High Wheel Sulky, 
1:57% Two-Mile Kecord, . oe 


, Dan Patch, and have Fine Lithogran’* ; 






ed as you see him in this engravins- 


2nd.—Heme Paper In Which You Saw This Offer. 
U. S. Ae 
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